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'Would You Want One 
of Them to Marry 
Your Daughter?' 



BY JOHN O. KILLENS 

The chapter, "Black Mystique, or Would You Want One of Them To Marry 
Your Daughter," from the book. Black Man's Burden, by John O. Killens, 

© 1965, John O. Killens. 

lMES BALDWIN made one of the sharpest observations he 
has made in his short, illustrious life one Sunday over tele- 
vision, when he stared long and hard at John Kilpatrick, 
< Southern genteel aristocrat from old Virginia, and stated 
matter-of-factly: 

"You're not worried about me marrying your daughter. You're 
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worried about me marrying your wife's daughter. IVe been marrying 
your daughter ever since the days of slavery." 

In the whole body of Negro-white dialogue, which has collected for 
over a hundred years, this bugaboo about marrying Mister Oiarlie's 
daughter is the non sequitur to end all non sequiturs. Indeed it would be 
ludicrous if white Americans had not made into a subjective reality that 
was historically an objective irrelevance. The fact of the matter is the 
American Negro is the most multi-colored people on this planet, and not 
because Old Black Joe married Missy Ann or because Uncle Tom raped 
Little Eva. So let us try to put some of these myths to rest once and 
for all. 

During slavery old Massa kept his white wife on a pedestal by throwing 
Aunt Jemima down on the Big House bed, or the trips he took down 
to the cabins to rape Aunt Hagar's defenseless young-uns. So that while 
old Missus was withering on the vine like a raisin in the sun, the kindly 
master was likely to be sowing black oats and making heaps of yaller 
chilluns, along with his son and heir and those who worked for him. 
And that's how the American black race became so many colors from 
coal-ebony, all the way across the spectrum to blond and pinkish white. 

Frances Anne Kimbel, a famous English actress who married a slave- 
holding Georgia plantation owner, describes in a letter to a friend a 
conversation she had had with Sophy, a slave. It was not an unusual 
conversation within the context of the Southern slavery system, but it 
serves to demonstrate this aspect of that peculiar institution: 

Sophy went on to say that Isaac was her son by driver Morris 
[white], who had forced her while she was in her miserable exile at 
Five Pound. Almost beyond my patience with this string of detest- 
able details, I exclaimed — foolishly enough, heavens knows: "Ah! 
but don't you know — did nobody ever tell you that it is a sin to live 
with men who are not your husbands?" 

Alas, Elizabeth, what could the poor creature answer but what 
she did, seizing me at the same time vehemently by the wrist: "Oh 
yes. Missis, we know — ^we know all about dat well enough; but we 
do anything to get our poor flesh some rest from the whip; when 
he made me follow him into the bush, what use me tell him now? 
He has the strength to make me."* 

Or lend your ears to Mary Boykin Chestnut, a great white Southern 
lady, speaking of slavery as she knew it: 

God forgive us, but ours is a monstrous system, a wrong and an 



* Frances Anne Kimbel» Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation, 
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iniquity! Like the patriarchs of old, our men live all in one house 
with their wives and their concubines; and the mulattoes one sees in 
every family partly resemble the white children. Any lady is ready 
to tell you who is the father of all mulatto children in everybody's 
household but her own. Those, she seems to think, drop from the 
clouds.* 



The mother of my maternal grandfather was thirteen years old when 
my grandfather was born. Notwithstanding the fact that he was born 
more than a decade after slavery, kindly masters had apparently not 
given up their slavery-time prerogatives. Young Master, Old Master's 
favorite son, raped my great-grandmother when she was twelve and he 
was a gay blade of twenty-one. Needless to say, the young cut-up did not 
make an honest woman out of my great-grandmother. That is not the 
way things were done in those days. 

Evolving out of this mongrelization of a proud and pure race, there 
grew a people who came to be designated as Negroes, mulattoes, 
quadroons, or octoroons. The dictionary is very helpful and enlightening 
on this subject. Accordingly, an octoroon is "a person having one-eighth 
Negro blood, the offspring of a quadroon and a white." 

Do I hear you ask, "but what in the devil is a quadroon?" A quadroon 
is "a person who is one-fourth Negro; the offspring of a mulatto and a 
white." And a mulatto is "the offspring of parents of whom one is white 
and the other a Negro." Now let us find out what a Negro is. A Negro 
is "a person having more or less Negro blood." So you see, after all 
the rigmarole, an octoroon is a Negro, a quadroon is a Negro, a mulatto 
is a Negro, a Negro is a Negro is a Negro is a Negro. Any questions? 

In many Southern states, one drop of black blood in your white veins 
makes you an American Negro. We black folk are indeed a powerful 
race of people. I mean we really left our imprint on the nation. 

And now it must be stated that although old Massa, or young Massa 
for that matter, never married the young black sapling-of-a-lass whom 
he had got in a family way, he very often gave preferential treatment to 
her and his progeny. His and Hers were often allowed to play with the 
master's legitimate children. The young "bucks" wore young Massa's 
hand-me-downs, and sometimes the young "heifers" inherited the young 
Missy's last year's pretty-things. They were allowed to clean old Massa's 
boots, and sometimes lick them in the bargain. 

Thus was an aristocracy of color established which in many instances 
still persists. The more you resembled the folks in the Big House the 
better off you were. You were a "house nigger" and you came to be 

Xhl-s One 

* Mary Boykin Chestnut, Diary from Dixie. 
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contemptuous of "field niggers," the toilers and the sweaters, who were 
mostly pure and black, just like they'd come from Mother Africa. But 
you were also contemptuous of yourself because you hated that part of 
you that wasn't like the Master Race, and deep down inside you thought 
of yourself and others like you as bastards, even though you were the 
bastards of the privileged. You looked at yourself through the eyes of 
the Big House people who thought of you as bastards. Notwithstanding, 
with your white blood, you were better off than the pure blacks working 
the fields of cotton. 

Thus literary myths were also created, even by such formidable and 
well-meaning stalwarts as Harriet Beecher Stowe; the myth that only 
mulatto "niggers" were sassy and militant and hard to control because 
of their white blood, which naturally responded negatively to enslave- 
ment. And pure blacks were meek and docUe and childlike and hard- 
working, though they were lazy and had to be driven, or so the scripts 
of the black myths read, always written by white writers. But what they 
failed to explain was the pure blacks of the Harriet Tubman and Nat 
Turner ilk, and all those odier black rebellious souls. 



Great Harriet Tubman, little black woman, Moses of her people, who 
escaped slavery via the Underground Railroad but was not satisfied with 
her own freedom; she couldn't sit still till the South was free. She went 
back South, deep down into Egypt Land nineteen times, with a price on 
her head, dead or alive, and she led more than three hundred slaves to 
freedom, a rifle always at her side. She was the greatest Underground 
conductor of them all; her boast: *'My train never ran off the track, and 
I never lost a passenger." 

And old Nat Turner, black and strong and mighty in his rigjhteous 
anger, insurrectionist whose religion was freedom, a **religious fanatic" 
in the great tradition of Toussaint L'Ouverture and Gabriel Prosser, 
Denmark Vesey or old John Brown of Bloody Kansas. 

Neither could this script of myths explam those black folk who staged 
''slowdowns" all over the old plantation South when they broke the hoes 
and plows and other fanning implements accidentally-on-purpose. 

But the hegemony of color was established and persisted. It was 
established by the Establishment and for the blessed Establishment. It 
was a part ci the Great Brainwash. Every Negro was taught that the 
closer you were to white the better off you were in the eyes of the man, 
the white man that is. And the white man's eyes were the ones that 
mattered. It was in him the power resided. He spread the table where 
there were high-class crumbs for the "gitting." So the octoroon looked 
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down upon the quadroon who looked down upon the mulatto and all 
looked down upon the low man on the totem pole, who was hopelessly 
and helplessly black and had no one to look down upon. 

So "good hair" and "bad hair" and "high yaller" became a part of the 
language. Desperate Negro mothers massaged the noses of black babies 
trying to mold them into thmner and narrower shapes. The endless 
futule admonitions: "Don't poke out your mouth, it'll make you grow 
to have big ugly lips. Don't drink coffee. It'll make you black." The 
myths of abnegation: "Black folks study evil. A black gal sleeps with her 
fists balled up." I grew up in this kind of culture, steeped in self-hatred. 
And yet somehow our self-hatred was not as deep-seated as might be 
imagined. Somehow, despite the Great Brainwash, we loved ourselves 
and loved each other. 

I remember Madame Walker's hair straightener and I recall the aroma 
of burned hair and vaseline; even now my mind makes pictures of tired 
hands and straightening combs and bleaching creams. And for us boys 
the pomades, the *'slickums*' with which we plastered our poor heads, the 
stocking cap in which we slept all night long. Then Up South in New 
York and other Up South cities the process discovered to straighten 
black men's hair. And so the "conk" came into vogue, though it did 
not catch every black man's fancy. It was probably at that time that 
many black men began to see the ridiculous lengths to which we had 
extended ourselves in order to resemble the Master Race. 

Yes, old Massa really started something. But at this point in time 
and space, we are ringing down the curtain. Sure, there were Negro 
churches in the South even in my time where a man with a black face 
had better not set foot unless he was the janitor. There were Negro 
colleges which had quotas for those with very dark complexions. And 
in places like Charleston, South Carolina, or Washington, D. C. some of 
us were anti-Negro and color-conscious to a degree that bordered on 
sickness. But we are ringing down the curtain. Notwithstanding the 
formidable de-brainwashing job before us, we black folk are ringing 
down the curtain. 

In the West Indies, even to this day, old Massa oftentimes had thirty 
and forty mulatto children borne by ten or twelve black women. In 
many of these cases, though Mister Charlie hardly ever married any of 
them, he oftentimes had at least one of them living with him in the Big 
House, and others stashed out vying for his favor. The offspring of such 
situations more often than not rejected then- true mothers out of hand 
and basked in the sunshine of their benevolent great white fathers. To 
give the devil his due, though for the life of me I can't think why I should, 
old Massa often treated such offspring more or less as his own children. 
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They came to make up the managerial class on the plantation and when 
the great white father passed on the plantation often went to his mulatto 
children. This progressive paternalism has created a color caste in much 
of the Caribbean the lines of which are drawn far sharper than any 
to be found in the U.S.A. Many West Indian mulattoes even today 
regard themselves as "colored," and look upon black West Indians as 
Negroes, even "niggers," or "darkies," and obviously a lesser people. 

Yet in spite of this the Establishment would have us believe that the 
entire struggle between black and white in this country has its roots in 
the determination of the whites to hold the line and maintain the purity 
of the races and the sanctity of the Southern womanhood, while the 
black man lives only for the day when he will catch Miss Anne with 
her restrictions down, and that all else is verbiage and hypocrisy. Civil 
rights — the right to vote, the right to work, the right not to be lynched, 
all the slogans about freedom and justice and equality — are merely part 
of a Black Master Plan to get the black man into the white woman's 
bed so he can mongrelize the races. 

It is a peculiar fact that marrying Whitey's daughter is always the first 
line of defense set up by the Southern white man against the black, 
yet it appears nowhere in the bill of particulars set forth by the black 
man in his case against the White Establishment. Examine for days, 
months — years if you will — the records of the N.A.A.C.P., of C.O.R.E., 
the Urban League, or S.N.C.C., and you will find in none of their varied 
programs one single slogan about the right to marry Mister Charlie's 
daughter. Historically, it has always been a smoke screen set up by the 
White Establishment to becloud any just demand of black folks. Its 
over-all aim has been to maintain the status quo, to keep the Negro in 
his place, at the bottom of the economic ladder, and incidentally to keep 
the poor white near enough the bottom so that both of them would be 
shackled forever together in bondage to the Southern Way of Life. The 
poor white oftentimes had nothing save his vaunted whiteness to dis- 
tinguish him from the black man just beneath him, and what easier ruse 
than to convince him that his whiteness was in jeopardy, that the black 
man wanted only to bed down with his white women to destroy his 
whiteness? 

Thus the Black Mystique had its humble beginnings, as an economic 
and political expediency. In order to carry out the Grand Design for 
Exploitation known as the Southern Way of Life, you had to deny the 
black man any social or sexual equality, because the alternative was to 
admit to the world (and to the poor white Southerner) that the Negro 
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was not a beast but a man like any other man. But if you kept him an 
animal obviously you would not be expected to invite him into your 
home, to break bread at your table, and eventually to marry your 
daughter, or even grant him certain inalienable rig^its — ^to vote, to hold 
office, to work other than as a beast of burden, to enjoy life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness — ^because they were not endowed him by his 
Creator. 

But a mystique is never static. In order to maintain it, you must 
improve upon it. To the myth of the animal-like sexual obsession of the 
black man, you must add the myth of great sexual prowess. He is gen- 
erously equipped for the sex act, like a stud horse, and equally tireless. 
Yet there is this too about mystiques; eventually everybody believes the 
myths, both the victims and the victimize rs. The myth-makers become 
the victims of their own propaganda. So that when Whitey, the Last 
of the Great Myth Makers, comes face to face with his victim, the black 
man, he really believes he stands before his sexual superior. 

There is yet another dimension to this portrait. Is it not possible that 
the white man sees his own lust reflected in the black man's eyes? A 
guilt constructed out of centuries of playing the role of Sheik in the Great 
White Harem, where black men were eunuchs and black women were 
concubines, and though Number One wife was always white, she was 
merely a figurehead, a wife and mistress in name only. The black man, 
a eunuch no longer, looks upon all this and wonders. Has the Great 
White Harem made loveless all of white America? Have Americans 
become a people anxious to be loved but incapable of loving? Has the 
black mystique developed a feeling of impotency that borders on a sexual 
inferiority complex? 

And does it not stand to reason that this has left the white woman 
disinterested? She was never a free soul in the harem; she, too, was 
one of the exploited. The myth about the black man's sexual prowess 
has undoubtedly made her more curious than she might ordinarily have 
been about the forbidden. Is it really true? Is he really as formidable a 
lover as they say he is? 

Is it any wonder that the white man lives with a built-in nightmare 
of his own construction? He is afraid of retribution — ^from both sides. 
Having historically been the exploiter of both women and black folk, 
economically, socially, psychologically, and sexually, the two might even 
band together against him. This may explain why the white woman 
seems to have less trouble than the white man in shedding her racial 
prejudices. Generalizations are dangerous, but even among young 
liberals and progressives the white male appears to have a much harder 
struggle. 
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I have studied young folk gathered in an office to get out a mailing 
for a civil-rights demonstration. More often than not, the white girls 
mingle easily and with little or no self-consciousness. They will very 
usually put their heads and shoulders together with the black youth, 
intent on getting the job done. Whereas you will often notice young 
white boys, equally as dedicated and sincere, much more self-conscious. 
Perhaps, unknowingly, they are watching for the interplay, real or 
imagined, between Missy and young black Joe. It is the nature of the 
sickness of this society. No soul is left unscathed. 

The question about one of them marrying your daughter is, of course, 
a gratuitous insult to every white woman in this nation. It is also very 
revealing of the state of mind of most of the white males in this country. 
How came you to this abyss of insecurity where you shamelessly imply 
that your daughters, come freedom, will all dash lickety split and leap 
into the nearest black man's bed? You have let yoiur anxieties run away 
with your imagination. 

After all, marriage is a contract entered into freely by both parties. 
That means that nobody can marry your daughter unless your daughter 
wills it. And by the same token, your daughter cannot marry a single 
one of Uncle Tom's grandsons unless the grandson, too, wills it. You 
and I, in the final analysis, do not, cannot, and should not have a damn 
thing to say about it. 

I remember the summer when I was sixteen years old and worked at a 
hotel in my home town of Macon. Ask any black bellhop, you ran scared 
to death most of the time. Say they rang for room service in Suite 715. 
You knew that room service meant any service the traffic would bear, so 
when you reached the door you hesitated, sometimes made the Sign 
of the Cross (it was not unlike moving out onto the Hollywood Free- 
way) , swallowed hard and knocked, knowing that once that door opened 
anything could happen. 

The door finally swings back and there stands the white woman 
eternally aimed at your poor black head like a loaded rifle. She can be in 
varied degrees of dishabille, even like Lady Godiva, sometimes, without 
her horse, standing there as if you do not exist as a man, desexing you 
with her eyes, though you suspect at the same time that she may covet 
you. So you stand there, sixteen years old, feeling your age and loiowing 
your place, tongue-tied and perspiring, hating this white woman and yet 
somehow feeling a strange kind of pity for her. Then the grufiE voice 
from the other room: 

"Tell the nigger to bring the stuff in here, Lucy Belle." 

But before you could get yourself tbgether, he comes stumbling naked 
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toward the door. "Hey, boy, what you looking at a white woman like 
that for?" 

You hate yourself for saying what you have to say. "I'm not looking 
at anybody, sir. No, sir!" 
"You calling me a liar, boy?" 
"No, sir! I just mean you were mistaken!" 
You turn to go. The hell with the tip. 

"Where you going, boy? Bring that stuff on into the bedroom." 
You're in the bedroom now. "Nigger, ever since you been in this 
suite you ain't been able to keep your eyes off a Miss Lucy Belle." 
"No, sir. You are mistaken, sir." 
"What's the matter? You think she ugly?" 
"No, sir!" 

"I bet you got a great big tool all right. What you reckon, Lucy 
Belle?" 

"Leave the boy alone, George Henry." 

There were two or three incidents like that per week, with variations, 
but somehow you got through the summer with your manhood and your 
sanity intact. When I remember that summer, and think of all the black 
men who have been lynched, legally and otherwise — the Scottsboro Boys, 
the Martinsville Seven, Willie McGee, and Emmett Till — I am certain 
that some white women must shudder at the way they have let themselves 
be used against the black man. They have been the justification for 
every evil ever perpetrated in the name of Southern Womanhood. White 
women must know they have been used, and abused, historically. They 
still have very few rights that a white man must respect. White women 
have prerogatives of inferiority and they have learned to live with them 
in this the white man's world. Some even look upon them as privileges. 

The feminine mystique is as tricky as the black mystique, and after 
all is said and done the white woman settles, too, for the Master's 
leavings. She eats much higher on the hog than black folk, but the 
choicest morsels are still left for old Massa. 

There was a time when white and black women declared a common 
cause. Many of those in the Suffragette and Women's Rights movement 
were also rabid abolitionists; women like Ernestine Rose and many 
others. Frederick Douglass, the great abolitionist and ex-slave, also made 
common cause with the struggle for women's rights. He saw no contra- 
diction. 

Is it any wonder that old Massa lives with a growing horror that one 
day his victims, both black and white, might join forces? A guilty 
conscience produces an inordinate amount of worrying. 
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Black 'Republic' In Modern Mexico 

THE AFRO-MEXICANS 



BY JIM TUCK 



The descendants of slaves 
who escaped from the 
United States inhabit an 
area near famed Acapulco 

O SAY that Mexico is 
a land of wonders — 
artistic, archeological, 
and scenic — is an ob- 
vious truism. There 
live few with soul so dead who have 




not thrilled to an Orozco mural, the 
antiquity of Chichen Itza, or the 
surreal beauty of Popocatepetl by 
moonlight. With its art, history, 
and cultural heritage, Mexico is a 
land that fairly begs for a tradi- 
tional "lost civilization" a la James 
Hilton, and the writer has encoun- 
tered more than one American who 
has gone home regretting that the 
Mexican catalogue of wonders was 
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more one of objects than of per- 
sons. Ruins, paintings, and volca- 
noes are fine but — diet's face it — 
there is nothing that grips the pop- 
ular imagination like ^e promise 
of a community of 'lost" humans, 
surviving in a remote Shangri-La. 

Well, I have news. There does 
exist in Mexico a "lost"— or to put 
it more accurately — completely 
overlooked civilization, a culture so 
atypical, so alien, and so different 
from anything Americans associate 
with Mexico that it seems like an 
importation from another conti- 
nent and another world. Its mem- 
bers are not, as might be supposed, 
descendants of Aztecs or Mayans, 
undiscovered by the conqmsta- 
dores and living as they did in 
Montezuma's day. They are, 
rather, people of pure Negro stock 
who presently inhabit a region of 
Mexico that resembles the land of 
their origin in topography, climate, 
and, as we shall see, many other 
respects. 

Where does all this fit into the 
traditional ethnic concept of Mex- 
ico as an Indo-Spanish country as 
opposed to, say, Cuba or the Do- 
minican Republic where the ethnic 
strain is Afro-Spanish? The answer 
is simply that the "traditional" view 
is absolutely correct and Mexico is 
a Spanish-Indian country. (While 
one encounters persons with Negro 
blood in such Gulf ports as Tam- 
pico and Veracruz, this is true of 
Gulf and Caribbean port commu- 
nities everywhere.) What confronts 
us here is, in effect, a Black Repub- 
lic in the heart of Mexico — a mi- 
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crocosm of Africa set down in the 
middle of a Spanish-Aztec-Mayan- 
Zapotec culture. So purely African 
is this enclave that one is as un- 
likely to encounter whites, Indians, 
or mestizos within its boundaries 
as in such places as Accra or 
Lagos. 

How does this phenomenon af- 
fect the Mexican image? Civilized 
Americans of course reject the dis- 
credited stereotype of all Mexicans 
as peons slumbering in the sun. 
Such types do exist but so does the 
Mexican who flashes credit cards, 
graduated from an American uni- 
versity, and jets to New York to 
clinch big deals. But the truly un- 
known Mexican — unknown, the 
writer discovered, to many Mexi- 
cans themselves — is a man whose 
ethnic roots are African rather 
than Spanish and/or Indian and 
who lives in what is essentially an 
African conununity. 

Where is Afro-Mexico? Geo- 
graphically, it is a rectangular- 
shaped area, 75 miles long and 15 
miles wide, straddling the border 
between the two southern Pacific 
Coast states of Guerrero and Oa- 
xaca. It is bound on the south by 
the ocean and runs as far north as 
the half-ruined city of Ometepec, 
once a gold-mining center but now 
fallen into decay. The African en- 
clave's western extremity is the 
Guerrero village of Heuhuetan; in 
the east, it stops at the mixed Afro- 
Indian town of Pinotepa in Oaxaca. 
Although smaller than Long Is- 
land, Afro-Mexico offers an in- 
credible diversity of topography 
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and climate. Along the coast is a 
steamy, tropical jungle region of 
mangrove swamps and coconut 
palms but less than five miles in- 
land you find yourself on a plateau 
among the approaches to the tow- 
ering Sierra Madre del Sur. This 
is cattle country, sparsely-treed 
and enjoying a temperate climate 
characteristic of the African veldt. 

Africa in miniature! Go to the 
seaside village of Tecoanapa and 
you're on the tropical Guinea 
coast. Then travel less than 15 
miles, to the hill town of Cochpan, 
and you find yourself in the invig- 
orating uplands of Kenya. 

As interesting as the area's geog- 
raphy is its history. How is it that a 
community of Negro Africans 
comes to be found in Mexico? 

The enclave's inhabitants are 
descendants of Negroes who es- 
caped from a fleet of contraband 
slave ships bound for Acapulco 
during colonial times. Under laws 
of the Spanish crown, Veracruz 
was the only port authorized to re- 
ceive slave shipments, but a num- 
ber of illegal attempts were made 
to smuggle Negroes into Acapulco. 

Acapulco, now an international 
resort but then New Spain's chief 
Pacific port, serviced the gold min- 
ing center of Ometepec and San 
Luis Acatlan and it was believed 
that Negroes were hardier than 
Indians and better suited for back- 
breaking labor in the mines. The 
fugitive slaves, to their great good 
fortune, found themselves in a ter- 
ram almost identical to their home- 
land. Taking to the hills and 



swamps, they waged intermittent 
guerrilla warfare against soldiers 
of the Spanish viceroy sent out to 
capture them. This state of affairs 
continued until Mexico achieved its 
independence in 1810 and all 
slaves were freed. 

The Africans remained unmo- 
lested until the latter part of the 
19th Century when they were 
herded into settlements by a Ger- 
man-American adventurer from 
Pittsburgh named Johann Schmidt. 
Schmidt, who called himself Don 
Juan Smith in Mexico, ruled over 
the area as a local tyrant until he 
was overthrown by the Revolution 
of 1910. With the downfall of 
Schmidt-Smith, the Negroes set up 
a virtually self-governing commu- 
nity and this is the situation that 
prevails to this day. Although the 
western border of Afro-Mexico is 
less than 100 miles from Acapulco, 
the enclave's existence is virtually 
unknown to the tourist throngs that 
invade the resort. 

At the present time, a modus 
Vivendi exists between the Mexican 
government and local authority in 
the region, with the tacit under- 
standing that Federal intervention 
is kept at a minimum. To make one 
point perfectly clear, the African 
enclave can in no way be described 
as a ghetto or segregated area. 
Mexico is free of racial discrimi- 
nation and persons who choose to 
leave the area are absorbed into 
Mexican life at every level, includ- 
ing intermarriage; those who re- 
main do so voluntarily and out of 
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preference for their own way of 
life. 

Due to factors of geographical 
and cultural isolation, estimates 
vary as to Afro-Mexico's present 
population. The most widely-ac- 
cepted figure is 20,000, excluding 
persons of mixed Negro-Indian or 
Negro-Spanish blood who are 
found all along the Costa Chica, a 
coastal strip running 200 miles 
between Acapulco and Puerto 
Angel, Oaxaca. 




I have mentioned the amazing 
diversity of topography and cUmate 
that exists within this minuscule 
area; no less striking is the diversity 
one encounters among its inhabi- 
tants. Affirming the principle that 
personality is developed by en- 
vironment rather than by such a 
nebulous concept as "race," Afro- 
Mexicans can be broken down into 
three distinct sub-cultures — urban, 
coastal, and mountain. 

The urban group consists of peo- 
ple born and raised in the area who 
have since chosen to join the main- 
stream of Mexican life. Such inte- 
gration has meant pulling up stakes 
and moving to the "big city" — the 
metropolis in this case being Aca- 
pulco. Negroes, mulattoes, and 
lobos (persons of mixed Negro- 
Indian ancestry) form a consider- 
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able percentage of the resort's in- 
digenous population and the Afri- 
can influence creates an ambience 
completely atypical of Mexico, one 
that suggests Rio or Havana far 
more than Mexico City or Guada- 
lajara. 

The majority of these displaced 
Negroes live in hillside communi- 
ties on the outskirts of town and 
some of these areas — like La Laja 
and Calle Ocho — recall the favelas 
of Black Orpheus. The African in- 
fluence is also reflected in Acapul- 
co's music and typically Mexican 
ranchero songs, while still popular, 
are given a strong run for their 
money by such Afro-Carib rhythms 
as the merengue or pachanga. 

Presence of a strong Negroid 
strain among Acapulquenos invari- 
ably creates confusion among tour- 
ists. "Where do they come from?" 
This is a question I have had 
thrown at me repeatedly and my 
explanations have usually been 
greeted with utmost skepticism. 
The idea of a Negro Mexican defies 
the American — and European — 
stereotype and I have heard Afro- 
Acapulquenos explained as Cuban 
refugees, Afro-Americans, West 
Indians, visiting Africans, and in 
fact as just about anything but what 
they actually were. 

Of the Afro-Mexicans who have 
remained in their homeland, the 
coast people inhabit a number of 
fishing villages like Tecoanapa in 
Guerrero and Corralero in Oaxaca. 
Terrain here resembles not only 
the West African littoral but such 
trans-Pacific locations as Fiji, New 
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Guinea, and the Solomon Islands 
where the inhabitants, though non- 
African, are of Negroid stock. The 
coastal Negroes are skilled swim- 
mers and divers and of the ones 
who eventually make the move to 
Acapulco, many wind up as pro- 
fessional skindivers and water ski 
instructors. (Yet a few miles inland 
you won't find one man in 100 
who can swim a stroke. ) 

But it is the hill folk of Afro- 
Mexico who will most actively stir 
the imagination of "lost civiliza- 
tion" enthusiasts. For the land they 
inhabit furnishes daily a drama re- 
calling the American Wild West, 
complete with ranches, brandings, 
roundups, and even occasional 
range wars. But if the area is iso- 
lated, it is far from impoverished 
as it contains some of the best 
grazing country and finest herds in 
the Republic. Such prosperity is 
reflected in the overall economy 
and the small town of Cuajinicui- 
lapa, with less than 5,000 popula- 
tion, has three movie houses, an 
airport, and is fully electrified. For 
a community that size, this is al- 
most unprecedented in Mexico. 

Another striking similarity be- 
tween the region and our Old 
Frontier relates to views on crime. 
In these uplands there are only two 
unforgivable offenses — rustling and 
stealing horses. Lawbreaking of a 
non-bovine or equine nature is 
dealt with, whenever possible, by 
the victim's family with police 
strongly discouraged from inter- 
vening. But rustlers and horse 
thieves are handed over for quick 
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trial before courts that mete out a 
merciless justice. 

For example, a Huehuetan girl 
of my acquaintance regularly takes 
Friday afternoons off from work to 
visit her cousin in the Acapulco 
city jail. He is in the sixth year 
of a 15-year sentence with the 
sure prospect of having to serve 
out his full term; his offense was 
too serious to warrant considera- 
tion of pardon or even parole. I 
inquired as to the nature of his 
crime and was told that he had 
been convicted of selhng stolen 
butcher's meat. 




Regardless of environmental dif- 
ferences, both the amphibious 
coastal people and the herdsmen in 
the hills have in common a number 
of uniquely African folkways. On 
the coast as in the mountains, vil- 
lage huts are circular-shaped, con- 
structed of wattle, and topped by 
thatched roofs. Both coastal and 
mountain women carry loads and 
baskets on their heads — this ac- 
counts for the magnificent posture 
of Afro-Mexican girls — and babies 
are carried, African-style, astraddle 
the mother's hip. (Indian women, 
on the other hand, carry babies in 
a rebozo, or shawl. ) 

The enchanting world of Afro- 
Mexico provides interest for Amer- 
icans of a wide variety of tastes and 
backgrounds. 
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For the travel writer it is an un- 
tapped gold mine. Out of curiosity, 
I scanned every guide book on 
Mexico I could get my hands on 
and encountered only one — the 
revised edition of Terry's Guide to 
Mexico — that even mentions the 
region. 

The Negro enclave is also an 
anthropologist's dream and bud- 
ding Ashley Montagues and Mar- 
garet Meads, as they cover the 
area, will find source material to 



fill a score of scholarly mono- 
graphs. 

If any remain unconvinced, I 
make the following suggestion. On 
their next trip to Acapulco, let 
them invest $16 — the round trip 
per passenger price of a small char- 
ter plane — and visit either Cuaji- 
nicuilapa, Guerrero, or Santo Do- 
mingo, Oaxaca, both communities 
serviced by airfields. Then let them 
say that Mexico has no lost civili- 
zation. 



Jim Tuck, author of "The Afro-Mexicans," is a free lance writer who 
makes his home within commuting distance of the villages described 
in the article. This is Mr. Tuck's second appearance in Negro Digest 
this year, the other article being "Rome's Negro Emperor" in the Negro 
History Issue (February). 
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The Nigerian Fisheries, Limited, is the name of the firm which will 
receive delivery of the three trawlers ordered by the Government from 
the Krupps interests at Essen, Germany. The boats will cost in excess 
of $1,000,000. 

The long-anticipated Encyclopedia Africana, the late Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois' great idea and labor of love, is scheduled for a 1970 publica- 
tion, according to sources in Ghana. Feeder committees for the project 
operate in some 30 African countries, directing information and re- 
search to Encyclopedia headquarters at Accra. 1. W. Hesse is research 
officer of the Encyclopedia Africana Secretariat. 

Diamond sales by the Sierra Leone Government actually declined 
during the first half of 1965 from sales during a corresponding period 
during 1964. The difference was close to $2,000,000. 

An ambitious new review, the Journal of Nigerian Studies, will be 
launched at Lagos this year. The publication will deal with Nigerian 
history, arts, literature and matters "affecting various facets of Nigerian 
life." Manuscripts should be addressed to African Book Company 
Limited, P.M.B. 12022, Lagos, Nigeria. 

The elaborate gambling casino in Nigeria's Government-owned Fed- 
eral Palace Hotel at Lagos is backed by Swiss and Italian business in- 
terests. The Government receives XlVi per cent of revenues from the 
casino and bars its own employees from playing in the casino. The 
facility was established primarily as a tourist attraction. 

During the fourth Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference at Accra last 
May, Kwame Nkrumah unveiled the imposing new statue of himself 
atop the 50-foot obelisk outside the Kwame Nkrumah Ideological In- 
stitute at Winneba (site of the conference). 

A new language institution called The West African Linguistic Soci- 
ety was formed by the fifth congress of the West African Languages 
Survey. Dr. J. J. Greenberg of Stanford University in California was 
named chairman of the nine-member council named to set up by-laws 
and regulations for the society. 
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Facing A Vital Problem 

The Negro and The PoUce 

BY MATTHEW DAVIDSON 



"WTe must somehow con- 
vince the policeman that 
his status and his security 
are not being threatened 
by the Negro*s drive to 
achieve the same goals^* 



- EW YORK CITY Po- 
mm ■ lice Lt. Thomas R. 
1^ Gilligan shot James 
I ^ ' Powell to death, and 
= Harlem dissolved into 
an angry riot. The uproar that 
started there set off a chain re- 
action that spread to several other 
cities. Immediately after the rioting, 
sociologists, psychiatrists and city 
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officials set themselves to the task 
of finding out just how it all got 
started in the first place. One of 
the reasons — and often the trigger 
that sets off violence in the streets 
— is the hate and fear that exists 
between Negroes and the police. 

But hostility between the Negro 
and the police is not manifested 
once a year in spectacularly iso- 
lated instances like the Harlem riot. 
The feeling is there week after 
week, year after year, and it is evi- 
dent in hundreds of small incidents 
that do not receive newspaper 
coverage. 

The U. S. Commission on Civil 
Rights has stated that police bru- 
tality is one of the major injustices 
in America today. Case histories 
documented in the Commission's 
report reveal that the civil liberties 
of Negroes in the custody of the 
police have been flagrantly violated. 

In 1958 Chief Detective Pape 
and 13 Chicago policemen broke 
into James Monroe's apartment. 
Monroe and his wife were wakened 
and forced to stand in the center 
of the bedroom, while their six chil- 
dren were lined up in the Uving 
room. Pape reportedly hit Monroe 
several times, calling him "nigger," 
and "black boy." Another police- 
man was accused of assaulting Mrs. 
Monroe. Several of the children 
said they were kicked and beaten. 
Monroe was taken to jail and held 
on an open charge for 10 hours. He 
was denied the right to call a law- 
yer. He was denied the rigiht to ap- 
pear before a magistrate. He was 
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finally released without any charges 
being filed against him. In 1961, in 
the case of Monroe vs. Pape, the 
U. S. Supreme Court rendered a 
decision which permitted Monroe 
to sue the Chicago police depart- 
ment for violating the Federal Civil 
Rights Act. 

An NAACP report on police 
practices in a large California city 
contained this case history: A po- 
lice officer went to investigate a 
complaint. According to the NAA- 
CP, he was belligerent and choked 
one of the Negroes to the ground. 
A fight followed, during which the 
officer was hit on the head with a 
woman's shoe. Twenty-five arrests 
followed this incident. It was pre- 
sumed by the officers that one of 
the men involved in the fight knew 
who had struck the officer with the 
shoe. He was taken to a secluded 
spot and beaten, later booked in 
city jail, and contrary to usual prac- 
tice, no photographs were taken of 
him. 

Lack of restraint by police is 
shown not only in individual inci- 
dents but in confrontations with 
civil rights demonstrators as well. 
In Princess Anne, Maryland, 
peaceful picketing of segregated 
restaurants turned into a riot. The 
state police used dogs, clubs and 
fire hoses to break up the crowd of 
Negro students. One demonstrator 
threw acid on the leg of a state 
trooper, burning him slightly. Sev- 
eral of the students were bitten by 
the dogs and kicked by police when 
on the ground. Forty-six students 
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had injuries ranging from bloody 

noses to concussions, fourteen were 
bitten by dogs, five so badly they 
needed stitching. 

In New York recently a group of 
parents demonstrated to dramatize 
the need for a traffic light near a 
Harlem school. Their protest re- 
sulted in several arrests and charges 
of police brutality by demonstra- 
tors. It was alleged that police 
kicked, shoved and struck women 
and chOdren as they broke up the 
gathering. Mrs. Alice Komegay 
said that police kicked her in front 
of the school. Mrs. Vonnie Jordan, 
president of the school's P.T.A., 
charged that police ''kicked us and 
hit us while making thek arrests.*' 
A 13-year-old boy said that the 
police struck him in the side while 
he was walking along the street 
near the demonstration. 

Several recent incidents in Los 
Angeles illustrate that feeling be- 
tween the police and the Negro is 
dangerously explosive. A police- 
man was knocked unconscious and 
windows of two patrol cars smashed 
by a mob following a high school 
track meet. Other policemen were 
showered with sticks and stones by 
spectators who objected to the ar- 
rest of a youth who had been 
ejected from the stadium. More 
than 100 officers were summoned 
before the crowd, estimated at 600, 
was dispersed. The next day police 
officers, ambulance attendants and 
victims of a bus-auto collision were 
assaulted by a rock throwing crowd 
that gathered at . the scene of the 



accident. An officer said that rocks, 
cement and bottles were thrown at 
them as they attempted to aid the 
injured. Both these incidents oc- 
curred in south Los Angeles, the 
Negro district of that city. 

Soon after these outbreaks of 
violence, two Negro members of 
the Los Angeles City Council rec- 
ommended increased training in 
community relations for policemen. 
Billy G. Mills, one of the council- 
men, refused to label police tactics 
as d^scriminatory but pointed out 
that he is stopped on numerous oc- 
casions by poUce — "Not because I 
am violating the law but because 
they see me at night driving a car 
provided by the city." 

WiUiam H. Parker, Chief of the 
Los Angeles Police Dept., blamed 
the disturbances on "social unrest 
and resentment against all forms of 
government authority." He said, 
"We have long been concerned 
about the tendency to blame the 
police for the inability of some 
people to conform to the law." But 
James Farmer, national director of 
CORE, said that Negro social un- 
rest stems to a large degree from 
police brutality. "Police do not re- 
spect the Negroes rights as a citi- 
zen, so how can Negroes respect 
the police?" He continued: "The 
feeling in the Negro community, es- 
pecially in the North, is stronger 
against police brutality than any- 
thing else." 

A resident in a Negro commu- 
nity, after witnessing a fight be- 
tween white police officers and a 
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young traffic offender who hap- 
pened also to be a Negro, tried to 
analyze the cause of the disorder. 
She said, "It's just they don't have 
the right approach. They don't re- 
spect you. What are you going to 
do?" 

What are we going to do? Mal- 
colm X thought he had the solu- 
tion. He said, "It is criminal to 
teach a man not to defend himself 
when he is the constant victim of 
brutal attacks. It is legal and law- 
ful to own a rifle." And Louis Lo- 
max, at a conference on civil 
equality at Pomona College, said 
that the non-violent Negro revolt 
has just about run its course. He 
said, "Non-violence is downright 
un-American." And, "One of 3ie 
reasons you don't respect me and 
you call me 'boy' is that I don't de- 
fend myself." 

While Lomax did not spell out 
exactly what forms he thought the 
new revolution of "self-defense" 
migiht take, it is certain that con- 
frontations between police and 
civil rigihts groups would not be 
exempt from the extreme militant 
approach. 

But when Malcolm X advocated 
the unlawful use of guns, he was 
approving the acts of the Lee Har- 
vey Oswalds of this world. When 
Louis Lomax derides the non- 
violent movement, he spurns the 
obvious gains made by Dr. Martin 
Luther King, recipient of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. Surely it is possible to 



solve the most difficult problems 
within the framework of existing 
law. History has proven that the 
extreme limits of self-justification 
and self-defense can only lead to 
anarchy. 

Many people involved in the 
study of the relations between the 
police and the Negro feel that the 
education of the police officer in 
minority group problems has been 
seriously ne^ected. They con- 
tend that the police have been 
unwilling to recognize the fact that 
socio-economic factors have a di- 
rect bearing on individual behavior. 
Courses offered the recruit are 
neither long enougji nor intensive 
enouglh. Worse' still, most police 
departments stubbonily insist on 
having police officers, instead of 
trained social scientists, teach such 
courses. Dr. Charlotte Epstein, 
a social scientist and author of 
the book, Intergroup Relations 
for Police Officers, supports ftds 
criticism. 

According to Dr. Epstein, "The 
men should be given every possible 
opportunity to come to grips with 
their own prejudices and learn how 
to control them in the performance 
of their duty. They should be 
helped to eliminate from their 
frames-of-reference all the stereo- 
types, all the misconceptions about 
racial, religious and nationality 
minorities. They also need thor- 
ough grounding in our concept of 
law — not only in specific ordi- 
nances but in the meaning of the 
law, the spirit of the law, the ex- 
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tension of the law to the everyday 
relationships of men." 

Dr. Epstein also says, "In addi- 
tion to study of group prejudices 
and law, they need some broaden- 
ing in other human relations con- 
cepts. For example, their responses 
to the problems of homosexuality 
are so personal and emotional, that 
they undoubtedly interfere in their 
impartial dealings with homosexu- 

1 als. Their attitudes toward college 
students, artists, bearded men, and 

: toward women need exploration 
and understanding. What must not 

I be overlooked is a thorough inves- 
tigation of the relationship between 
race and crime, covering the many 
misconceptions extant conceming 
this relationship." 

Lack of proper grounding in the 
social sciences is one reason for 
hostility between Negroes and the 
police, but there are other reasons 
as well. During the 1950's the Ne* 
gro population had a net increase 
of 25 percent, while whites in- 
creased 18 percent At the end of 
the fifties, for the first time in 
history, more than half of all Ne- 
groes were living outside the South, 
with the greatest increase in the far 
west. 

Seventy two percent of all Ne- 
groes now live in urban areas, as 
opposed to 70 percent white. In 
spite of these increases in popula- 
tion, and a knowledge of the po- 
tential explosion that comes with 
them, city governments have been 
reluctant to allocate more money 
for improved police training meth- 
ods, for accelerated recruitment 



programs, or for policemen's salar- 
ies. Huge urban complexes such 
as New York, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, and Detroit, have let slums 
grow unheeded, have allowed, and 
sometimes encouraged, de facto 
segregation in schools, have done 
too little too late about fair em- 
ployment practices, have seen 
their crime rate rise year after 
year, and then have professed to 
be "shocked" when their police 
force has to cope with race riots. 

But the vast majority of citizens 
must, along with their city officials, 
accept part of the blame. Intel- 
lectually we know that the police 
are necessary, but emotionally we 
wish just to be left alone. Since we 
do not want to see, or hear, or 
know the police, the problems that 
are particularly indigenous to law 
enforcement agencies, no matter 
in what area, do not touch us. We 
are reluctant to call the police if a 
neighbor has broken the law. We 
think twice about offering a police- 
man help if he is in trouble. We 
utter lofty sentiments about the 
sacredness of law and order, and at 
the same time we reject those who 
are sworn to protect that law and 
order. 

Although the reasons behind 
conflicting feelings are very differ- 
ent, white sentiment about the 
Negro closely parallels that felt 
about the police. The majority of 
white Americans advocate equal 
treatment for all, but emotional un- 
easiness about the Negro's drive for 
equality often tends to negate what 
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whites know intellectually is legally 
and morally right. According to a 
Newsweek Magazine survey, whites 
feel by a margin of 2-1 that Ne- 
groes are moving too fast. Two-to- 
one are against lunchroom sit-ins. 
Five-to-three are against picketing, 
and 10-1 are against "liedowns" 
in front of trucks at construction 
sites. 

Resistance is greatest where Ne- 
groes are trying to "cross" in large 
numbers into working class com- 
munities, especially those of immi- 
grant descent. In the recent presi- 
dential primary in Wisconsin, Gov. 
George Wallace of Alabama re- 
ceived 33 percent of the vote. He 
received a strong vote from labor, 
while his heaviest Democratic vote 
was among those of Polish descent. 

An NAACP float in a St. Pat- 
rick's Day parade in south Boston 
bearing the slogan, Trom the fight 
for Irish freedom we must fight 
for American Equality,' was bom- 
barded with rocks, beer bottles and 
cherry bombs. In Seattle, Wash- 
ington, a fair housing ordinance 
was turned down by a 2-1 vote, 
despite heavy support from church 
and civic leaders. And on Novem- 
ber 3rd, 1964, Californians passed 
Proposition 14, which, if not de- 
clared unconstitutional by the 
courts, will nullify virtually all of 
California's fair housing laws. 

Perhaps the Negro and the police 
are singled out for abuse by a dis- 
gruntled white populace because 
fhey are both so obvious. The po- 
liceman with his uniform, the Ne- 



gro because of the color of his skin. 
Both are effectively isolated, both 
are harassed, both are at one time 
or another spat upon. And when 
two such alien groups are backed 
into a comer, it is inevitable that 
they should turn and snarl at each 
other. 




A substantial portion of Negro 
charges that the police are hostile 
to minority group aspirations is 
dismissed by many as hysterical 
mud-slinging by an agitated people. 
But John Milner, professor of so- 
cial work at the University of 
Southern California and, until re- 
cently, a part-time teacher of police 
in human relations problems, had 
this to say. "I can say that the po- 
licemen and women seem to be 
generally prejudiced against the 
Negro. This attitude stems from 
two major reasons: One, the police 
personnel tend to come from lower 
class or lower middle class families. 
Two, the police fear the Negro, and 
with good reason. The need to deal 
with the uneducated delinquent 
type, who regard all constituted 
authority with hostility. The crime 
and delinquency rate among the 
Negro population is extremely high, 
and much of the policeman's work 
is taken up with them and, to him, 
they seem the major social prob- 
lem. He sees no way to handle 
them, except by control. HE 
THEREFORE FEARS THEIR 
BEING GIVEN MORE FREE- 
DOM." (capitals supplied) 
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Mr. Milner goes on to say that, 
"I have found this (prejudiced) 
attitude quite common to police 
from all parts of the U. S. Those 
working in the major cities seem to 
fear them (Negroes) even more 
than do police in the smaller south- 
em communities. It has always 
been a point of discussion in my 
classes, whether or not the Negro 
is a *sub-human' being, as some 
policemen in every class have in- 
sisted. The Negro does not re- 
spond in the same way (as the 
white) to their use of authority, and 
they see them as a 'different type of 
delinquent.' " 

The police tend to view demon- 
strations as rowdyism, as exhibi- 
tionism in it's crudest form. They 
think of the revolution as essential- 
ly a rebellion against the status quo. 
This strikes a sensitive nerve, for 
the police dearly love the status 
quo. It is their sworn duty, after 
all, to protect it. 

The police do not seek sensa- 
tionalism, they do not court con- 
troversy. They do, in fact, abhor it. 
One of the policemen's fondest 
(and most legitimate) desures is 
to be viewed as a professional 
man, equipped through intelligence, 
training and efficiency to do a diffi- 
cult job. To achieve this goal the 
police have in the past several years 
been paying more and more atten- 
tion to public relations. The art of 
creating a **good image" is an im- 
portant part of every recruit's 
training. 

The Negro, with his noisy, atten- 



tion-getting ways, is threatening to 
spoil all these efforts. He is reviv- 
ing old cries of "police brutality" 
and "dumb cop." He is creating 
front page headlines and pictures of 
police dragging demonstrators off 
to jail. He is, then, more than a 
nuisance, more than a crime statis- 
tic. He is, in policemen's eyes, a 
dangerous threat to a much desired 
elevation in status. 

Occasionally, when criticism of 
police practices in Negro ghettos in 
large cities becomes too vocal, the 
police hold a public meeting to dis- 
cuss grievances. One such meeting 
was held recently in southern Cali- 
fornia, and although it was well 
publicized in advance, fewer than 
forty people attended. At the meet- 
ing, no complaints were received. 

The police immediately seized 
on the lack of complaints as proof 
that no problems exist. But this 
simple explanation ignores the fact 
that for over 300 years any desire 
on the part of the Negro to speak 
out against injustice has been swift- 
ly repressed. So, if Negroes do not 
come forth to speak out in lawful 
assembly, their reluctance to meet 
the white man on his own territory 
should be understandable. It is un- 
fortunate that this reasoning, which 
is based on historical fact, com- 
pletely escapes the police. 

It is little wonder, then, that a 
large majority of Negroes have little 
faith in citizen's committees or bi- 
racial councils or in the humanitari- 
anism of the law. Instead, they take 
to the streets to fight the shadowy 
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ghosts of inequality. And they use 
ttie same weapons their oppressors 
have always used against them; 
fear, intimidation, and violence. 

When Negroes do take to the 
streets, policemen are frightened. 
They see themselves as the only 
thing standing between angry Ne- 
groes and a complacent white so- 
ciety. As such, they tend to exag- 
gerate the potential violence of 
individuals, and soon have trouble 
distinguishing between a peaceful 
civil rights demonstration and an 
angry mob. The policeman is the 
obvious target for hate and a need 
for violence. He is the man who 
must face, and deal with, the luna- 
tic fringe, the dissident elements 
who become angry individuals, the 
rioters who strike out blindly at any 
symbol of authority. 

But the law must not become a 
club to beat down those who seek 
to arouse us. It must not protect 
those who seemingly deserve it and 
oppress those who are the have- 
nots in our society. There can be 
no flexible scale to determine who 
is to be granted civil liberties and 
who is to be denied them. The great 
wisdom in the Bill of Rights de- 
crees that civil liberties are each in- 
dividuals inherent right, no matter 
what his status, or his crime. 

What must we do to ease the fear 
and prejudice that poisons actions 
and communication between the 
Negro and the police? A predomi- 
nantly white society, which pur- 
portedly believes in the dignity of 
the individual and the sacredness of 
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the law, has tried to banish both the 
necessity of the police and the 
shame of the Negro from its con- 
scious thoughts. In a very real 
sense this society has relegated the 
Negro, and the policeman as well, 
to a position of second-class citi- 
zenship. Worse yet, both groups 
have been plac^ in a position 
which, for one or the other, may 
soon become untenable. 

We must, as citizens, as commu- 
nity leaders, as members of a mi- 
nority race or members of a major 
power structure, as individuals and 
in groups, work in courtrooms, in 
jail cells, on street comers and in 
alleys to see to it that a Negro's 
rights, his dignity, and at times his 
parson are protected. We must use 
our influence and our tax dollars to 
demand that policemen are ex- 
posed to more sophisticated and 
more extensive instruction in com- 
munity relations. And we must 
somehow convince the policeman 
that his status and his security are 
not being threatened by the Negro's 
drive to achieve the same goals. 

Whether he likes it or not, our 
faceless John Doe is involved when 
a nightstick cracks into someone's 
skull. He is involved in the civil 
rights movement; he is involved in 
the policeman's objectives and his 
prejudices. It is imperative that 
every citizen realize that this is 
happening to him. It is clear that 
only this awareness will stir him 
into taking an active role in helping 
himself solve this great American 
dUemma. 
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"He was the symbol of Ne- 
gro males who, though 
groping, have not yet found 
the answer to how they can 
be ^nothing but a man* 
which is, really, more than 
enough" 




HAVE not yet read or 
heard anyone speak of 
the historical signifi- 
cance of Malcolm X. 
More tragic than his 
death (for all men die sooner or 
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later) was that it was precipitated 
in the early days of a basic change 
in his philosophy. Perhaps it would 
be more precise to say "jelling" of 
his philosophy, for hk break with 
the "old man," Elijah Muham- 
mad, was the change and all that 
followed until his murder was really 
a quest for what this sensitive and 
dramatic "angry man" knew could 
be foiind somewhere in spite of 
America, For me, his search was 
consciously or unconsciously the 
reclamation of the black man's mas- 
culinity. 

Sociologically, what focus the 
Negro family has had, parentally, 
has been for the most part, matri- 
archal — ^that is centered in the 
mother-figure. The racist critics 
who disparage the instability of 
Negro family life fail to note that 
there was no concept of family life 
in the Negro conmiunity in the 
South until just a hundred years 
ago. Then, following "Emancipa- 
tion," the left-over evils of slavery, 
some of which are much in evi- 
dence today, contributed largely to 
the suppression of the father-figure 
in the already weakened and some- 
times broken family circle. Recon- 
struction, followed by "separate but 
equal" and the coupling with ante- 
bellum "traditions," prevented the 
Negro male from becoming a man. 
The only course left was survival 
by accommodation — being an 
Uncle Tom. 

The male head of the Negro fam- 
ily could defend neither his woman 
nor his children; he was impotent 
politically and economically; he ab- 
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solved violence and death without j 
cause or purpose. Having had to 
stand by and see his children 
starved and his women raped, the 
Negro man either resigned his man- 
hood or physically fled his respon- 
sibility as the only alternatives to 
sure death. The end result of this 
circumstance was for the Negro 
child to be almost totally dependent 
upon the female head of the family 
for strength, direction, hope — 
whatever! Children for the last 
three or four generations have 
grown to manhood and woman- 
hood under this matriarchal influ- 
ence necessitated by loss of the Ne- 
gro male's masculinity. 

This is why Brother Malcolm has 
historical importance. As he was 
symptomatic of the terrible ills that 
beset our nation domestically, he 
was also symptomatic of the solu- 
tion to those ills. Black and white 
people who regretted and resented 
the presence of a Malcolm X would 
have done better to have regretted 
and resented the society that pro- 
duced him. It must be noted that 
as Malcolm made an impact on so- 
ciety, in reciprocal fashion, he felt 
its impact on him. How was it that 
a Malcolm X never appeared on 
the scene until the nonviolent move- 
ment led by Martin Luther King 
Jr. had reached thunderous propor- 
tions? All of the problems have 
been just about the same for the 
last one hundred years. 

One who is a thoughtful student 
of sharp social change can recog- 
nize the tell-tale dynamics of revo- 
lution. Given a Martin Luther King 
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Jr., there had to be a Malcolm X. 
In earlier days, Dr. King was con- 
sidered by most in the national 
community (circa 1960) a danger- 
ous wild-eyed perverter of religion 
with demagogic power and obvious 
Communist sympathies. Whites 
were not alone in swallowing hard 
at his "extremist tactics." Enter 
MaTcolm X, and Dr. King, in con- 
trast to the fiery outpourings of 
Malcolm X a la Muhammad, nec- 
essarily became more palatable to 
the American scene. King, the pio- 
neer of a new militancy, provokes 
a response that purports to "out- 
King" King. 

Thus, Malcolm represented a 
newly found assertiveness that had 
lain dormant too long in the minds 
of men of color. Casual observers 
ci the present American scene in 
race relations mistakenly assess 
Malcolm as "more militant" and 
Dr. King as "less militant," when 
in reality each practiced distinctly 
different methodologies. Dr. King, 
by the nature and practice of non- 
violence, could not be more mili- 
tant; Malcolm's practice was far 
less militant than his theory. Mili- 
tancy is more accurately measured 
by how determinedly one pursues 
and achieves his goals. Dr. King 
chose nonviolence as his metho- 
dology and has steadily escalated 
and broadened his attack against 
the evils of bigotry and prejudice 
so much so that his work now tan- 
gentially is of significance to inter- 
national affairs. 

Malcolm's methodology was ver- 
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balized as an "eye-for-an-eye" in 
earlier days and softened to self- 
defense in later days. The goals of 
both, though not always described 
as such, were basically securing a 
fair shake for the black man in 
America. Dr. King's techniques 
have proved to be not only religious 
and morally rooted but also prac- 
tically and realistically productive. 
However charitably one may view 
the work of Malcolm X, the same 
caliber of results are not evident. 

Not everyone can buy the non- 
violent stratagems of Dr. King and 
Company (though, I am proud to 
be counted in his number). Few, 
precious few, can academically and 
functionally accept nonviolence as 
a way of life. All those who are 
left are not necessarily spineless or 
violent. There are certainly those 
like Malcolm, whose manhood was 
challenged? strengthened? by the 
repeated heroism of men, women 
and children of the Deep South in 
the face of awesome hardships, 
physical and emotional. The non- 
violent movement in the South 
broke the shackles from many 
chained minds in the North through 
its raw courage alone. 

A Malcolm X, a Jesse Gray, a 
Milton Galamison had to do some^ 
thing though they would not or 
could not abide by the discipline of 
the King-led forces who "turn the 
other cheek." To some degree, this 
may explain some character of dis- 
connectedness in the thrust of the 
Negro community in our large ur- j 
ban centers of the North. The new- 
found assertiveness of the Negro ' 
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in the North went off in as many 
different directions as the person- 
alities through whom it was filtered. 
At some points, as in the case of 
last summer's looting and so-called 
"riots," its misdirection and lack of 
discipline degenerated into sense- 
less violence. In almost every in- 
stance, it expressed itself most ve- 
hemently at that point in society 
where the Negro male has been 
emasculated most — confrontation 
with law enforcement officials. 

Malcolm "brought whitey down 
front" and men who had cowered 
inwardly and outwardly in the pres- 
ence of the nameless white face in 
whose world he moved admired his 
spunk and grit. Vicariously through 
him, some Negro men got up off 
their knees for the first time in their 
lives and touched their manhood as 
if it were a new Christmas toy. 

What am I saying? We should 
make the late Mr. Little, "St. Mal- 
colm?" Not at all. Malcolm was 
guilty at times of useless illogical 
and intemperate remarks that 
helped neither him nor his cause. I 
personally could never buy black 
nationalism, nor could I recom- 
mend it even if conditions for black 
men were infinitely worse than they 
are. But all the world must agree 
that Malcolm had the "book" on 
white America and he read it loud 
and clear for all to hear. 

The press generally, more from 
naivete than from malice, wrote 



Malcolm off rather quickly at 
death, almost summarily, as "living 
and dying by the sword." This was 
neither a fair or accurate assess- 
ment of the late Malcolm X. Care- 
ful study of Malcolm's preach- 
ments, particularly after his break 
with Elijah Muhammad, reveal pri- 
marily focus on being pro-black as 
versus being antiwhite, as he was 
erroneously described in epitaph. 
A secondary focus was his insist- 
ence on the right of an individual 
to protect the sanctity of his home, 
life, and property with arms as over 
against his newspaper-produced 
reputation of encouraging black to 
take up arms against white. These 
are fine shades of differences but 
absolutely crucial to understanding 
the historical importance of Broth- 
er Malcolm. 

The current low-budget movie, 
Nothing But a Man, is the story of 
another Malcolm, fictitious yet very 
real, who can be found all over this 
land. Dove Anderson, the main 
character, wasn't looking for trou- 
ble or running away from it either. 
His unverbalized goal in this mag- 
nificent picture was to be "nothing 
but a man." That's what Malcolm 
X was all about. He was the sym- 
bol of Negro males who, though 
groping, have not yet found the an- 
swer to how they can be "nothing 
but a man," which is, really, more 
than enough. 



Wyatt Tec Walker, author of the article on the late Malcolm X, 
"Nothing But A Man," is former chief of staff to Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. and is now a publishing executive with the Negro Heritage 
Library. This is his third article for Negro Digest. 
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"Integration is beginning to make sense to me" 
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Background To A Caricature? 

THE EMPTINESS OF 
NEGRO MIDDLE CLASS 

CHURCH LIFE 

BY DR. NATHAN HARE 



"T/ie middle class Negro 
church . . . surpasses the 
white church in some 
areas of organized dis- 
traction . . . the Negro 
middle class church . . . 
was found to be the most 
materialistic in the 
United States'* 



fS^i^g KNOW that it is a haz- 
-ip 7 ardous mission to un- 
^ JL ^ dertake an examina- 



tion of the weaknesses 



of middle class Negro 
church life. Accordingly, while 
exercising care and all due modera- 
tion in my deliberations, I shall 
also frequently rely on the observa- 
tions of eminent sociologists and 
theologians to back up most of my 
contentions. They too have reluc- 
tantly come to recognize a grow- 
ing emptiness in "black bourgeoi- 
sie" church life. 



Besides, in many ways this 
analysis is a commentary on white 
middle class church life after which 
the Negro middle class generally is 
patterned. In fact, the most osten- 
sible difference between white and 
Negro middle class church life — 
though there are others, as we shall 
see — is that Negro church services 
usually last twice as long, for rea- 
sons that will become clear as we 
go along. One reason why Negro 
services last so long is the desire 
for everybody to have a word and 
the necessity for "welcoming" all 
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visitors — but more about that later. 

A cue to the middle class Negro 
mentality may be found in a com- 
parison of church songs used by 
lower class Negroes and the middle 
class. Regardless of what may be 
said of the lower class, at least then: 
songs have meaning in that they 
symbolize malcontent and a desire 
to escape their deprivation. They 
at least are bent on going some- 
where. Therefore, their songs fre- 
quently contain some reference to 
a vehicle — a chariot, a train bound 
for the Promised Land — which 
will swing down some day by and 
by and take them out of their 
misery. Failing that, they plan to 
"Walk Through That VaUey" or 
"(I'll) Fly Away." On the other 
hand, recent visits to middle class 
Negro churches revealed "anthems" 
and such titles as "Rejoice and Be 
Glad" and "It is Well With my 
Soul." These symbolize their ac- 
quiescence and complacent con- 
tentment. 

But before examining in detail 
the emptiness of middle class Ne- 
gro church life, let us look at the 
background factors to their be- 
havior. Unlike white middle class 
individuals, many of whom are the 
children of middle class parents, 
many middle class Negro individu- 
als grew up as lower class persons. 
As they move up the status ladder, 
many grow dissatified with mem- 
bership in the lower class churches 
they have known in early life. They 
accordingly switch into churches 
not identified with the Negro. 

Others choose a church because 
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of its prestige. The faculty of a col- 
lege in the South where I once 
taught has been known to join 
whatever church the president be- 
longs to. When they had an Epis- 
copalian president, most were Epis- 
copalians. Later, when they ob- 
tained a Baptist president, most 
joined the Baptist church he at- 
tended. E. Franklin Frazier found 
professionals such as lawyers and 
doctors belonging to two churches 
— one for prestige, while retaining 
membership in a lower class church 
in order to attract a clientele. Some 
other persons retain membership 
in two denominations because they 
are reluctant to let their parents 
back home know they have 
switched denominations. 

Large churches also serve a 
status value. The Abyssinian Bap- 
tist Church in Harlem is said to be 
the largest in the United States. In 
many others in the North (where 
migrant Negroes have experienced 
new status gains) persons desiring 
a seat must go long before services 
begin. This is not so much a re- 
flection of mushrooming piety as it 
is a passion for big churches. Ac- 
cordingly, many churches over- 
report their membership. And yet, 
these mass churches are character- 
ized by anonymity and a loss of in- 
dividuality on the part of members. 

In addition, middle class Negro 
churches seek to sever then: identity 
with Negro lower class churches. 
Gibson Winters (The Suburban 
Captivity of the Church) has point- 
ed out that Negro middle class 
churches often form a **buffer*' 
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against the lower class community. 
They reject the lower class; yet they 
must live with constant reminders 
of their common heritage and their 
own recent escape from the South- 
em lower class. The aggravation 
stemming from this fact led one 
middle class minister to comment 
that "storefront" churches merely 
"express pent-up emotions" and, 
moreover, that "people of this type 
[lower class church members] are 

in the first stages of insanity." 

••• 

Vattel Daniel, writing in the 
American Sociological Review, re- 
ported that many middle class 
Negro christians regard deep re-, 
ligious devotion as synonymous 
with lower class worship. "Getting 
happy/' for example, in a black 
bourgeoisie church, is strictly 
taboo. And, according to St. 
Oair Drake, in Black Metropolis, a 
person who admits to being "sanc- 
tified" is immediately labeled lower 
class. 

Thus the middle class has gener- 
ally become alienated from the 
lower class churches and their 
problems. What should be the 
biggest source of missicm is ig- 
nored. Meanwhile, some take mis- 
sions to help "civilize" or Chris- 
tianize Africa and even contribute 
to such funds as white education- 
al enterprises. On the other hand, 
during my days as a member of a 
middle class Negro church, I sat 
and watched the deacons escort a 
middle aged woman (who, being 



lower class, was responding with 
oral enthusiasm to the minister's 
message) straight out of the church 
— at the minister's request! 

Frazier, in The Negro Church, 
told how middle class Negroes 
have tried to remove identification 
as Negroes from their churches. 
The Colored Methodist Episcopal 
(CME) became the Christian 
Methodist Episcopal. There has 
also been some effort to get the 
AME (African Methodist Episco- 
pal) changed to the American 
Methodist Episcopal, but the 
masses rejected the move. An- 
other sociologist reported, as early 
as 1 942, that many middle class Ne- 
groes were severing their afiiliation 
with churches traditionally asso- 
ciated with Negroes — Baptist, 
Methodist — and joining others 
with non-Negro identities, such as 
the Catholics, Lutherans and Epis- 
copalian. Thus, churches with a 
majority of lower class members 
among whites, such as the Cath- 
olics and the Lutherans, become 
"upper class" Negro churches. In 
moving up the status ladder, some 
seem to get the impression, as they 
follow whites to the suburbs and, 
where possible, into their staid 
congregations, that they also are 
moving out of the Negro race. 

They appear to believe that 
Heaven is surely integrated and, 
therefore, the only way to Heaven 
is through the doors of an inte- 
grated church. They covet white 
church membership as an earthly 
symbol of the paradise they per- 
ceive. Accordingly, they stage 
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pray-ins, not to mention unpuUi- 
cized slink-ins, to gain admission 
to congregations that have failed 
to demonstrate true Christian ways. 
Such congregations have lagged 
behind the courts and the schools 
in accepting Negroes and have, 
as a group, only subsequendy be- 
gun spouting some sympathy for 
dieir Negro "brethren" and their 
predicament Nor have they raised 
their voices in a sustained fashion 
on any other major evil of today's 
world such as war and imperialism. 
We do not expect that middle class 
Negroes, who hunger for the white 
brand of religion, will have any- 
thing much to say about these is- 
sues either. 

But not only is the middle class 
Negro church a caricature of the 
white church; it surpasses the white 
church in some areas of organized 
distraction. For example, the Ne- 
gro middle class church was found 
by Frazier (The Negro Church) to 
be the most materialistic religious 
group in the United States. This is 
indicated by the competition for 
finery visible in elaborate buildings 
and furnishings and in the mem- 
bers' struggle to outdress one an- 
other at church affairs. Some per- 
sons feel out of place if they are not 
well "togged." The bulk of the col- 
lection generally goes to the build- 
ing fund, while only about 6.3 per 
cent (according to Benjamin Mays 
and Nicholson in The Negro's 
Church) is given to missions, edu- 
cation and the like. 

In spite of the emphasis on the 
erection of grand physical struc- 



tures, many members are found to 
hedge on giving their share to the 
collection plate. Less than half of 
the reported membership in the 
Negro church were found by Mays 
and Nicholson to pay their dues 
regularly. The larger the church 
the fewer the contributions in re- 
lation to the members, in that more 
can hide behind anonymity in the 
group. This gives rise to numerous 
and complex appeals for contri- 
butions. 

In the effort to wring money 
from stingy members, some 
churches instruct communicants to 
march by the collection table up 
front on the assumption that they 
will be too ashamed to walk by 
without giving anything. This ex- 
ercise usually follows and comple- 
ments previous passings of the 
collection plate. Some follow the 
"general" offering with "sacrificial" 
offerings. In addition, envelopes 
are often distributed to members 
and contributions given "ofl&cial 
credit." This is in contrast to the 
lower class practice of taking col- 
lection by merely whipping up the 
spirit of the members on the spot. 

The emptiness of the middle 
class Negro church also emerges 
in the formality of their exercises 
which, though similar to that of the 
white middle class, is more intense, 
according to Gibson Winters in 
The Suburban Captivity of the 
Church. Not only do they require 
subdued expression of religious 
emotions, with orderliness and uni- 
formity; they also frown on verbal 
outbursts and are afraid to clap 
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iheir hands even if the spirit should 
move them to do so. I recently 
noted with interest the admonition 
in a middle class Negro church pro- 
gram: "Enter the Sanctuary in 
Silence." Also, whereas songs once 
were started by anyone so moved, 
now ritualistic monotony is broken 
only by an occasional standing to 
accompany the organ in rendering 
a "hymn." Thus they are adopting 
the ritualism-as-an-end-in-itself ap- 
proach characteristic of white con- 
gregations described in Morris L. 
West's novel, The Devil* s Advo- 
cate, 

While we do not need to dwell 
on the antics of Negro middle class 
ministers, as I have discussed that 
in another study (see "Have Negro 
Ministers Failed Their Roles?" 
Negro Digest, July, 1963), the 
emptiness of the sermons of many 
ministers is apparent. The subject 
of a middle class sermon I recently 
heard was, "Why Everybody 
Should Go to Church." While 
some, especially in the South, do 
capitalize on the drama of the 
Negro's struggle for equality, many 
label such sermons derogatorily as 
"political" speeches. Many are 
bent on saving souls instead of the 
race. Others would prefer to save 
members for their churches than to 
save souls. 

They accordingly spend much 
time on Biblical legend rather than 
on the world's current problems. 
This grows in part from a desire to 
show off knowledge of Biblical his- 
tory learned in "white" divinity 
schools. The long-winded among 
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them likewise are given to spouting 
grand theology. And yet, while 
they have produced some "leaders" 
in the field of "race relations," 
they have not, according to Joseph 
Washington, himself a leading Ne- 
gro minister, produced any first- 
rate theologians. This is partly due 
to their opposition to intellectual 
efforts within the area of reUgion. 

Whereas ministers used to 
whoop up their audiences to right- 
eousness they now whisper into mi- 
crophones. Instead of chastizing 
members for their wrongdoings, in 
the middle class they now read an 
"assurance of pardon" preceding 
the reading of their "prepared" 
sermons. This leads to conflicts 
with their members. Ruby John- 
ston (The Development of Negro 
Religion) found ministers far less 
tolerant toward "emotionalism" 
than church laymen. They have 
accordingly lost some of the rap- 
port between speaker and mem- 
bers, who used to indicate approv- 
al and spur the mmister on. In the 
middle class, the minister now ap- 
pears as a formal lecturer. Anyone 
who forgets and says "Amen" will 
be looked upon with scorn. This 
formality is regarded as "progress" 
and "culture." 

Since middle class church serv- 
ices necessarily are mott cold and 
impersonal, compared to the lower 
class, they lose and miss a basic 
warmth and intimacy. Many are 
not even known by iheir pastors, 
whom they see only on Sunday. 
Thus the necessity for fellowhip 
and acceptance in a variety of com- 
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mittees and associations. Others 
must complement their associa- 
tional life with pseudo-reUgious 
fraternities, clubs and lodges. They 
form ''hospitality" committees to 
fill an apparent absence of hospi- 
tality. In addition there is a pleth- 
ora of interests peripheral to church 
worship itself. There is a prolifer- 
ation of clubs, associations, mis- 
sions, fellowships, auxiliaries, **ori- 
entation" dinners, and other rec- 
reational activities and organiza- 
tions to compensate for social mal- 
adjustment to city life. This is not 
to mention the various raffles and 
bizarres to compensate for low 
contributions already discussed. 

Reflecting in part the growing 
secularization of American society, 
many, according to Joseph Wash- 
ington, confuse religiosity with 
faith. Indeed, some adopt a cynical 
attitude toward faith. Ruby John- 
ston found in a study of 122 per- 
sons that, of those expressing a be- 
lief in God, only 17 were warm in 
their expression and only 1 8 enthu- 
siastic. Of those expressing a be- 
lief in prayer, only 13 were warm 
and 22 enthusiastic. This is not 
even to mention that some of those 
who were enthusiastic were no 



doubt giving lip service to an ac- 
ceptable f olkway. 

In any case, many feel that it is 
necessary only to profess member- 
ship without following the dictates 
of their faith or even attending 
services. Religious affiliation is 
enough for them. Vattel Daniel 
found churchgoing not important 
especially for 'dipper" class Ne- 
groes. In other churches, there is a 
high turnover of membership, with 
members bouncing from church to 
church in search of spiritual satis- 
faction. 

Those who attend church serv- 
ices have failed to make any signif- 
icant contributions to theology, in 
part because they have sat back 
and gloated over the fact that 
"Christ died for us." Even the 
famous white lawyer, Clarence 
Darrow, once told a Negro congre- 
gation to get off their knees and do 
something rather than rear back 
and wait to be "redeemed." 

In mimicking white religious 
bodies, Negro middle class congre- 
gations are fast becoming as empty 
as their coveted model. But they 
will have to go far beyond white 
religious models if they are going 
to be successful in promoting high 
religious ideals. 



Nafhan Hare, author of "The Emptiness of the Middle Class Negro 
Church," is professor of sociology at Howard University in Washington, 
D. C. A regular contributor to Negro Digest, Dr. Hare is praised 
and denounced in about equal measure for his no-holds-barred criti- 
cism of middle class Negroes. His book, The Black Anglo-Saxons, pub- 
lished during the summer, grew out of a similarly titled article for 
Negro Digest (May 1962). 
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Same Story, New Angle 



JIM CROW JUSTIFICATION 

SIXTIES STYLE 

By BYRON FULKS 



"In a manner characteristic 
of segregationists. Dr. Sulli- 
van . . . takes the appalling 
effects of segregation as a 
justifiable cause to continue 
it indefinitely** 

AM just as opposed to 
Booker T. Washington 
as a voter, with all his 
Anglo-Saxon rein- 
forcements, as I am to 
the cocoanut headed, chocolate 
colored, typical little coon, Andy 




Dotson, who blacks my shoes 
every morning." Thus Andy Dot- 
son went down in American history 
— along with U. S. Senator James 
K. Vardaman of Mississippi, who 
made that statement. 

In a speech in 1906, during his 
governorship, he had expressed an 
equally strong opposition to edu- 
cating the Negro's "head." And he 
stated bluntly that Negroes would 
always be only a servant class in 
Mississippi — "and in all the states 
ultimately." 

As a member of the Mississippi 
House of Representatives, 1890- 
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96, Governor, 1904-08, U. S. 
Senator, 1913-19, Vardaman was 
significantly instrumental in design- 
ing, establishing, and defending a 
pattern of rigid, humiliating, and 
exploitative racial segregation 
which did ultimately encompass the 
entire Deep South — but hardly all 
of the union. 

And now this anomalous caste 
system in American democracy is 
under incessant attack from many 
quarters. But, Hke any established 
human institution under attack, it 
has its staunch defenders. Among 
those warmly defending segrega- 
tion are notably most of the white 
Southern clergymen. In upholding 
the racial status quo, they are, how- 
ever, only acting in a traditional 
role. During the abolition move- 
ment the Southern clergy stoutly 
defended chattel slavery as neces- 
sary to the continuation of our 
civilization. 

Today, Dr. Clayton Sullivan, a 
Baptist minister of Tylertown, Mis- 
sissippi, thinks that **at the present 
time in the rural South segregation 
is a social necessity, a device to 
stave off cultural disintegration." 
("Speaking Out," Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, April 10, 1965.) But, 
before the end of his article his 
"present time" has merged with the 
distant future, for he sees a com- 
plex "Negro problem" that "is 
going to be around for generations 
to come." 

A further glimpse into Southern 
history, which Dr. Sullivan almost 
completely ignores, will better in- 



dicate why segregation was devised. 
It should be understood that the 
establishment of segregation was 
definitely not the restoration of a 
social order that had existed before 
the Civil War. It was instead a 
new order of a kind that would 
have been impractical with the 
close association during slavery. 
Further, this new order was not 
instituted immediately after Recon- 
struction. (See The Strange Ca- 
reer of Jim Crow by C. Vann 
Woodward. ) 

In fact, there was a considerable 
period of uneasy respite for the 
Negro people, during which Ne- 
groes shared in the use of public 
facilities, held local, state, and na- 
tional offices, and served on juries 
and on the bench. 

For instance, in 1879, two years 
after the removal of federal occu- 
pation troops from the South, Ne- 
groes in Jackson were using Ham- 
ilton Park for picnics, and Angelo's 
Hall for dances — ^the same park 
that white church ladies used for 
fetes, and the same hall that whites 
used for dances and for Democratic 
conventions. For several years most 
Mississippi saloons served cus- 
tomers of both races at the same 
bar. Providing separate tables for 
each race, many restaurants served 
all comers in the same room. Ri- 
gidity in interracial relations came 
to Mississippi later. 

And relaxed relations between 
the races was more manifest and 
lasted longer in other states. In 
1885, eight years after Home Rule 
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had been restored, a Negro jour- 
nalist traveled from Boston to 
South Carolina with "a chip on my 
shoulder" and found the South 
ahead of the North in relaxed and 
friendly relations between the 
races. That same year a Northern 
visitor in New Orleans was greatly 
surprised, if not shocked, by the 
free and easy race relations there. 

Also, the period of office hold- 
ing by Negroes was not confined to 
Reconstruction. The last Negro 
Congressman from the changing 
South was George H. White of 
North Carolina, who completed his 
terrain 1901. 

And Negroes in large numbers 
continued to vote in the South on 
through the 'nineties. Negroes were 
eventually disfranchised by indi- 
rection through constitutional 
trickery that began in Mississippi 
in 1890 and ended as late as 1908 
in Georgia. 

Ironically, one duly elected dele- 
gate to the Mississippi Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1890 was a 
Negro, I. T. Montgomery. The cen- 
tral purpose of this convention, 
openly avowed but not officially 
acknowledged, was to disfranchise 
the Negro. Montgomery estimated 
the new constitution would elim- 
inate 123,000 Negro voters but 
only 11,000 whites. (See From 
Slavery to Freedom by John Hope 
Franklin. ) In 1 890, thirteen years 
after the restoration of Home Rule, 
Mississippi had 189,884 registered 
Negro voters; in 1961 she had 
23,801. 



The respite for the Negro people 
was indeed uneasy. Negro lynching 
was proceeding apace during the 
period of Negro voting. This sum- 
mary method of rendering "justice*' 
reached its high point in 1892, 
when 160 people were lynched — 
roughly three per week. Aad some- 
times and in some places Negro 
voters were marched in from a 
plantation and **voted," and some 
of them were often kept away from 
the polls by trickery or intimida- 
tion, and some of their votes were 
often stolen. 

Yet, their votes in considerable 
numbers did often count. Rival 
politicians vied with one another 
for the Negro vote, respectfully ad- 
dressing a voter as "Mister." So 
incidentally, voting rights not only 
afforded Negroes occasions for a 
sense of ordinary human dignity, 
but they also exerted a cultural in- 
fluence upon politicians. 

But, if you want to degrade an 
enfranchised people, the first logi- 
cal step is to disfranchise them. 
After the Negro was disfranchised 
in any state, his social abasement 
could proceed without considera- 
tion of political expediency. Be- 
sides, Negro disfranchisement 
would stop rival white factions 
from stealing the Negro vote! That 
became a popular argument. 

Though rigid segregation in the 
South was welcomed by many for 
economic, psychological, and social 
reasons, it was sanctioned by the 
old line aristocratic, conservative 
Democrats, seasoned and skillful 
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politicians, only when a political 
crisis seriously threatened their 
overthrow. Hoping to attract 
Northern and Eastern industry and 
capital to the Redeemed South, 
they had begun to support the in- 
terests of the railroads, the big 
banks, and other corporations. 

But the poor whites, as well as 
the Negroes, needed low freight 
rates and "easy money" in order to 
prosper even moderately. For 
many small farmers, high freight 
rates and "hard money" led directly 
to mortgage foreclosures. Since no 
middle class as such had yet arisen 
in the South, nearly all of the white 
population belonged to the small 
farmer class. 

So, in the 'eighties third parties 
began to arise to challenge the 
conservative. Whig-like Democrats. 
As Greenbackers, Independents, or 
Readjusters these political rebels 
made no headway. But when the 
Populists, members of the Peoples 
Party, appeared on the Southern 
scene in large numbers in the 
'nineties, they posed a real threat to 
the serene supremacy of the con- 
servative Democrats. 

The white Populists not only 
welcomed Negroes as members, 
they also gave them positions in the 
policy making councils of the party. 
The farming whites and the Ne- 
groes had a pressing common in- 
terest that for a time drew them 
together politically: they shared a 
grinding poverty. As one white 
delegate to a state Populist conven- 
tion expressed it, they were "both 
in the same ditch." 



The Populists won many local 
elections across the South. Popu- 
list sheriffs, a different breed from 
the segregationist sheriffs of today, 
were quite common. And in their 
counties Negroes generally were 
treated as full-fledged citizens — 
at least by the sheriffs. The Popu- 
lists, with the aid of the Republi- 
cans, were actually able to gain 
political control of one state — 
North Carolina. 




To the conservative Democrats 
the prospects of a permanent po- 
litical union between large num- 
bers of whites and Negroes became 
truly a clear and present danger. 
And when these rebels began to 
talk about land reform, they be- 
came an intolerable menace. But 
the Democrats had in reserve one 
sure-fire weapon, which they were 
now ready to unhmber: color 
prejudice. 

A broad campaign of vilification 
against the Negro people was car- 
ried on simultaneously with the dis- 
franchising drive. This campaign 
enlisted the services of the press, 
pubHc forums, the pulpit, and the 
authors of books. One book which 
appeared in 1 900 was entitled The 
Negro a Beast; or, In the Image of 
God. Lynching was the strong-arm 
part of this campaign to put the 
Negro "in his place" and keep him 
there. 

By a blatant and massive appeal 
to the dormant race prejudice that 
slumbered, unacknowledged if not 
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unrecognized, in the frustrated 
breasts of many Populists, the 
Democrats were able to wreck the 
Peqples Party. In state after state 
the name of the party disappeared 
from the ballot In 1904 Tom Wat- 
son of Georgia was the last Popu- 
list presidential candidate. But the 
Peoples Party was dead. For a 
quarter of a century Watson had 
fought gallantly, sometimes dan- 
gerously, for Negro rights and for 
Populism; but in 1906 he, too, 
climbed on the bandwagon of Ne- 
grophobia and thus became the 
anti-Negro political boss of 
Georgia. 

After the death of the Populist 
Party, the poor whites, in their un- 
tutored poverty, could at least have 
the pleasure of looking down upon 
the "niggers"— the Booker T. 
Washingtons along with the Andy 
Dotsons. But the Negroes, stripped 
of political allies, were inextricably 
enmeshed in the relentlessly closing 
net of cold segregation. 

In its rigid, legalized form, seg- 
regation is chiefly a twentieth cen- 
tury product. Up to 1900 Jim 
Crow laws applied only to railroad 
travel, except that Georgia alone 
had some Jim Crow street cars. 
Montgomery did not have separate 
street car facilities until 1906. And 
before 1899 only three states had 
separate waiting rooms. 

In fact, practically all segrega- 
tion laws were enacted early in this 
century. "Whites Only" and "Col- 
ored" were twentieth century signs 
we managed to get along without 
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for decades after emancipation. 
Louisiana didn't get around to 
separating its circus patrons by 
law until 1914. And it was 1915 
before South Carolina law even be- 
gan to require separate facilities 
for factory workers. 

In design and operation the new 
order of segregation was the best 
available substitute for slavery. Its 
central purpose was to degrade the 
Negro people socially, exploit them 
economically, and stultify them 
mentally. If it also had the effect of 
abasing some of them morally, that 
should not be at all surprising, for it 
certainly increased the moral in- 
sensitivity of many white people. 

Lacking historical knowledge, 
most segregationists view the "Ne- 
gro problem" simply: segregation- 
ists are the ''good guys" and inte- 
grationists are the "bad guys." 

Unquestionably there is a tre- 
mendous social problem in the 
Deep South. But the attitude of the 
local "white power structure" is the 
central obstacle to a rational han- 
dling of the problem. Many in po- 
sitions of influence and power are 
still fighting the Civil War, as the 
wide official display of the old Con- 
federate flag clearly indicates. 
Many white people of that region 
have never fully accepted the 
Emancipation Proclamation, much 
less the Fifteenth Amendment. Like 
the late Senator Vardaman, fhey 
want the Negro to be always a 
servant. 

In order to maintain this de facto 
servitude, the whites have wisely 
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(from their view point) refused to 
recognize the Negro's full citizen- 
ship and to allow him to vote. Like- 
wise, they have been prudent in 
refusing to educate "his head." An 
informed and enfranchised serv- 
ant class would, of course, vote 
itself out of servitude. 

In Dixie a vestigial sense of per- 
sonal ownership of Negroes, which 
lingers on from the days of chattel 
slavery, often comes out in casual 
conversation. In rural areas, a Ne- 
gro whom someone does not rec- 
ognize is always identified as "one 
of Mr. Broadacre's niggers." 

Dr. Sullivan finds **an appalling 
chasm** that separates "most of the 
rural Negroes" "from the main- 
stream of American life." But 
surely he knows that segregation 
was deliberately devised and de- 
signed for the very purpose of 
separating Negroes from the main- 
stream of American life, (segre- 
gate, V. t. To separate or cut off 
from others or from the general 
mass/' — Webster.) The width and 
depth of that chasm only testify to 
the tragic success of segregation. 

In a manner characteristic of 
segregationists. Dr. Sullivan re- 
verses the cause and effect relation- 
ship. He takes the appalling effects 
of segregation as a justifiable cause 
to continue it indefinitely. That is 
a pleasing and satisfying way to see 
the situation, for it eases the con- 
science and neatly shifts the re- 
sponsibility from the perpetrators 
to the victims of that dehumaniz- 
ing social wrong. 



In their everyday language, seg- 
regationists automatically always 
exclude Negroes from their stream 
of American life. For instance, Dr. 
Sullivan counts them, in the popu- 
lation statistics of Tylertown; but 
when he speaks of having "pro- 
found respect" for "the people" of 
the town, he is certainly not talking 
about the Negroes, who constitute 
nearly half of the people. In like 
manner he excludes them when he 
refers to fellow townsmen, Missis- 
sippians, clergymen, and Southern- 
ers. Such terms of reference are 
reserved for whites only. Negroes 
are only Negroes. A segregationist 
would never, no never, refer to a 
Negro as a Southerner. 

White children, in Dr. Sullivan's 
opinion, should not have to go to 
school with "Negroes" from im- 
poverished homes which have been 
abandoned by the "Negro men." 
Do no white children come from 
such homes? And is impoverish- 
ment a generally acknowledged 
social stigma in Mississippi, which 
has the lowest per capita income 
of any state in the union — $1379 in 
1963? 

Dr. Sullivan tries to justify racial 
segregation on such other grounds 
as personal uncleanliness, supersti- 
tion, and low moral standards. But 
those are human characteristics un- 
der certain circumstances. In 
twenty-three years of school teach- 
ing in rural Arkansas — a next door 
neighbor to Mississippi — ^I often 
found the same things among 
whites. Are all whites of the South 
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now above all these things? What 
about the ones who were once com- 
monly known as "poor white trash" 
and whose counterparts are now 
commonly referred to as "red 
necks" or "crackers"? 

Moral standards? What about 
the moral standards of those whites 
who burn Negro churches by the 
dozens, coldly bomb Negro chil- 
dren to death, and wantonly mur- 
der civil rights wOTkers? Also, what 
about white citizens and officials 
who condone such acts? And, final- 
ly, what about the morality of seg- 
regation itself, which is the Mother 
of countless immoraUties? 



Immorality does not belong ex- 
clusively to any particular race. 
Neither does morality. 

Besides, if impoverishment, per- 
sonal uncleanliness, and supersti- 
tion were taken as the standards by 
which to enforce public school seg- 
regation, you would have economic 
class segregation instead of racial 
segregation. And class segrega- 
tion was precisely what many 
Southern aristocrats expressed a 
preference for when Jim Crow rail- 
way cars were first introduced. 

But people are not races, nor 
classes either; they are individuals 
and deserve to be treated as such. 



Bryan Folks, author of "Jim Crow Justification — Sixties Style,** is a 

former schoolteacher now living in the scenic region of north-central 
coastal California. His previous Negro Digest articles were "Old 
Jim's Yankee Son" (March 1964) and "An Exclusive Interview With 
Jim Crow" (August 1964). 
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In a new Limelight album, Jambo Caribe, Dizzy Gillespie takes his 
upswept trumpet to the Caribbean. To followers of the bop-oriented 
musician, it would seem that such an invasion would leave the Antilles 
in ferment, but the perceptive Diz, like a starry-eyed tourist, takes away 
more than he leaves behind. Latin rhythms permeate the album, from 
the subdued "Fiesta Mo-jo" (Witch Doctor's Party) to lively, up-tempo 
pieces like "Barbados Carnival" and "Don't Try to Keep Up With the 
Joneses." Only in the final selection, "Trinidad, Goodbye," is there any 
hint of the riffing Diz who helped popularize progressive jazz in the late 
1940's. He is assisted in his south seas excursion by James Moody who, 
despite having mastered the flute, is still ablest when hollering through 
his tenor sax; bassist Kenny Barron; guitarist Chris White; Conga 
drummer Rudy Collins, and Kansas Fields on bass drum and cow bells. 
Greying Gillespie, who is becoming one of jazz's "grand old men," calls 
the album a "sort of potpourri of African and Western Hemisphere 
influences." It is, indeed, with heaviest emphasis on the unique rhythms 
that abound in Jamaica, Cuba, Haiti, Barbados, Trinidad and there- 
abouts. For those who don't like the music, the album includes some 
striking Caribbean water-color sketches by artist Bucky Milam. — H. B. 

n 

Jazz trombonist Kai Winding, like most of his contemporaries, is an 
experimenter. He loves that which is new, bold, daring and different. 
Therefore, it comes as no surprise that he has been trying for the past 
three years to evolve a musical "marriage" between his 'bone sound and 
that of such rock 'n' roll instruments as the portable electric organ, the 
six-string bass guitar, the Fender electric bass and the standard electric 
guitar. His latest effort is a Verve album entitled Rainy Day, and it 
comes complete with all the aforementioned instruments and a vocal 
group which goes by the name. Prevailing Winds. As could be expected, 
the recording is a controversial one. Some people will say it's grand, 
while others will say it's like the title — all wet. Both factions will be 
right, so to speak. A few of the tracks come off in style, but others never 
leave the starting block. For instance, "Pennies From Heaven" is un- 
questionably the apex of the disk. It is both danceable and jazzy, and 
features the exciting Winding virtuosity at its rhythmic best. On the 
other hand, "Leave Me Alone" is as bad as a number can be. It isn't a 
song, it's a staccato of nothingness, and the Prevailing Winds turn out to 
be mere snatches of air, rather than soft musical breezes. The group 
serves as delightful embellishment for some of the tunes, but mostly it 
clouds up a situation which is already hazy and dull. In street parlance, 
"they ain't where it's at." As for the album, well, you can't win 'em all. 
— R. H. 

n 

This deserves repeating over and over again, so there won't be an 
apology for the repetition here: Sarah Vaughan is SINGING again. 
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She has put aside all those vocal calisthenics, those show-case phrasings, 
those exaggerated shifts in octaves in the same bar. On Mercury's 
/ Viva! Vaughan, the girl with the golden voice is singing smoothly 
and tunefully as of yore. There's a Latin mood this time out, as the 
album title indicates, although the Latin mood is merely pasted on 
such tunes as "Shiny Stockings," "Taste of Honey" and "Stompin' At 
The Savoy." Sarah s version of "The Boy From Ipanema" is worthy of 
the Brazilians, and her "Corcovado** would please Joao Gilberto. She 
is disappointing on "Fever," surprisingly so; but her rendition of "Night 
Song'* from Golden Boy is worth the price of the album alone. A 
great performance: the voice and the melody and the lyrics all blend 
perfectly. Other tunes are "Avalon," "Tea For Two," "Mr. Lucky" 
and "Fascinating Rhythm." This is a Quincy Jones production, which 
says something — as usual — ^for its quality, and the music is arranged 
and conducted by Frank Foster, and ably. 

n 

Hme was when the name Sammy Davis Jr. on a record album meant 
a pleasant half hour or so of imitations of well-known singers. Now, 

of course, Mr. Davis is a distinguished singer in his own right. A 
distinguished singer, but not yet a stylist, and so his singing is usually 
satisfying but seldom exciting. This, despite his phenomenal energy 
and talent. But Mr. Davis' special brand of energy and talent is more 
visual than aural, and something is lost on the disc. However, there are 
certain tunes wUch lend themselves especially to Mr. Davis' intense 
attack, and "Choose" on the album Sammy Davis Jr. Sings The Big 
Ones For Young Lovers (Reprise) is ideally suited for the Davis 
approach. "Not For Me" comes across because of the witty mounting 
and the fruggy beat, laced with a bit of gospel; and "Walk Right In'* 
is successful for much the same reasons. The album title is something 
of a misnomer. What have tunes like "Kansas City" and "Don't Shut 
Me Out" and "I Wanna Be Around'* to do with "young lovers"? For 
Sammy Davis Jr. fans, this is more of the singing-dancing master. 

n 

Vic Damone is a singer who seems to have everything: good voice, 
fine phrasing, intelligence, a feeling for lyrics. He tackles a tune with 
assurance, keeping always in his element, which is the area of the beau- 
tiful ballad, the delightful show-tune, the lovely love song. He is a 
safe bet for satisfaction. And yet, Vic Damone is not one of the 
nation's most favorite vocalists. Why? — ^The answer is elusive, but part 
of it may lie in that mystical entity called "personality." Damone, with 
all his outstanding attributes, is lacking in the "personality" derby. 
Which would be okay ordinarily, but it affects his fame; and Vic 
Damone ought to be a far more famous singer. On the Capitol album, 
On The Street Where You Live, the talented Mr. Damone gives out 
with such favorites as "Maria," "I Am In Love," 'Tonight," "I Could 
Write A Book," "Till There Was You," "She Loves Me," "The Sound 
of Music," "Lost In The Stars," "Younger Than Springtime" and, 
of course, the title tune of the album. They're all done very well in- 
deed, and "Lost In The Stars" and "I Am In Love" are done exception- 
ally well. But lightning does not strike. Perhaps it is enough that here 
is a good, soUd, dependable singer, always a joy. Perhaps. . . . 
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BY HOYT W. FULLER 



Salute On An Anniversary 




MRS. FRANCES L. BAILEY 

It was two years ago this month 
that some 250,000 Americans of all 
races and religions dramatized their 
impatience with the nation's continu- 
ing toleration of racist practices by 
descending on Washington, D. C, and 
staging the most moving mass march 
in the nation's history. The Negro 
Revolt of the Sixties, which actually 
had begun many months prior to the 
March on Washington, was for all 
practical purposes officially launched 
and proclaimed on that sunny, inspir- 
ing August day in 1963. Since then, 
of course, the Revolt has spread, 
quickened, taken on new dimensions 
and new subtleties and, in fact, in- 
fluenced a whole generation of Amer- 



icans toward active participation in 
altering the status quo, in persuading 
the powerful and the prejudiced of 
the error (and evil) of their ways. 

If the bright-eyed, hypocrisy-hat- 
ing youths of the country can be said 
to represent the embodiment of the 
Negro Revolt, then, we think that the 
lady pictured on the back cover of 
this month's magazine exemplifies the 
travail and weariness and, yes, tri- 
umph of the generations which pre- 
ceded them, those whose long, hard, 
bitter struggle brought the Negro 
youths now on the picket lines to this 
crucial moment. That lady — now de- 
ceased — was Mrs. Frances L. Bailey 
of Bayside, Long Island, New York. 

The late Mrs. Bailey was a leading 
member of the Community Baptist 
Church in Bayside, serving as chap- 
lain of the Willing Workers Club and 
as usher at the time of her death in 
September 1964, just over a year 
after she was photographed so mem- 
orably in Washington. A fellow 
church member, Mrs. L. Perry, re- 
ported that Mrs. Bailey "was just 
about the oldest person to leave Bay- 
side for the March" and that "we 
Baysiders consider her our unique 
contribution to the Freedom March." 

To Mrs. Beatriz Thompson of Bay- 
side, Mrs. Bailey was much more 
than a pillar of strength in the com- 
munity and the church. Mrs. Bailey 
was her mother. From Mrs. Thomp- 
son, Negro Digest learned the gen- 
eral facts of Mrs. Bailey's life. She was 
born around 1890 (the date was un- 
certain) in Smithfield, Va., and lived 
in that area until 1948 when she and 
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her husband (Mrs. Thompson's 
father) moved North to live with 
Mrs. Thompson. Mr. Bailey died 
earlier, but Mrs. Bailey continued to 
serve the Community Baptist Church, 
abandoning her missionary work only 
after her many roles began to take a 
toll on her energies. 

"She had a will and a determina- 
tion all her own," Mrs. Thompson 
said. "She was set in her mind to go 
to Washington, even though she had 
been very ill and was not too well that 
day. Many people tried to talk her 
out of going, but she went . . . She 
was a go-er and a do-er until the very 
end." 



We did not know these facts of 
Mrs. Bailey's life when we first pub- 
lished her picture on the back cover 
of the December 1964 Negro Di- 
gest, but we felt they were etched 
in her face. For us, Mrs. Bailey rep- 
resented all the profound strength 
and courage and weariness character- 
istic of those Negro women who have 
been forced to bear an unequal share 
of the burden of the race's advance 
against brutality and oppression. 
And, on the second anniversary of 
that great day in Washington, we 
proudly salute her in behalf of that 
legion whose lives have paralleled 
hers. 



A Rape of Art Remembered 

Seven years can make a great deal It was just seven years ago that the 
of difference in the life of a nation, first of the French-speaking nations 
just as it can in the life of a man. of West Africa was born — Guinea, 

(Continued on page 82) 




Guinean Art: Though the work pictured above shows the influence of 
commercialism, the skill of the artist is of a high order. 
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In reading much of Ralph Ellison's collection of essays, critiques 
and occasional pieces, Shadow And Act (Random House $5.95), we 
kept thinking of Ralph Waldo Emerson's statement on action back in 
1837 (The American Scholar). Wrote Mr. Emerson: "Action is with the 
scholar subordinate, but is essential. Without it he is not yet man. With- 
out it thought can never ripen into truth . . . Inaction is cowardice, but 
there can be no scholar without the heroic mind. The preamble of thought, 
the transition through which it passes from the unconscious to the 
conscious, is action." We thought of this not because of anything Mr. 
Ellison says in Shadow And Act necessarily, but because of what he 
keeps saying in interviews and pronouncements before white audiences. 
Mr. Ellison is highly critical of Negro writers who choose to attack racial 
inequity head-on rather than "artistically," although he never speaks 
directly to Negro writers about this. Critic Irving Howe of Dissent 
magazine took Mr. Ellison to task for his above-it-all pose relative to the 
racial conflict, and one of Mr. Ellison's more eloquent essays in Shadow 
And Act is his answer to Mr. Howe. Mr. Ellison resents the implication 
that, because he is a Negro, he should be lumped together with the 
likes of the late Richard Wright (and there's a point there), but he 
seems to resent most the assumption that, because he is a Negro, he 
suffered similar indignities as those experiencd by Wright and that he 
should have responded to them similarly. Well, some people scream 
when they are stabbed, and others say, politely, "Oh, you have just 
done a dastardly act, such as villains perform all over the world." 
Universal reaction, you know: anybody can get stabbed. Mr. Ellison 
made it clear to Mr. Howe that he prefers to be associated literarily 
with the late William Faulkner, the Mississippi white novelist who cer- 
tainly had no qualms about taking action in the racial conflict. Despite 
his humane feelings about Negroes, Mr. Faulkner minced no words 
declaring that, if the proverbial push came to shove, he would be out 
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there in the Delta shooting niggers along with all the other racists. He 
understood that, however subordinate, "action is essential," as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson stated. But then, as Mr. Ellison continually points out, 
he is concerned with being an "artist," and Mr. Emerson was writing 
about "scholars," who may not be so classified in Mr. Ellison's scheme 
of things. One does not know. And Mr. Ellison is an artist. The best 
essays in Shadow And Act offer all the evidence that is needed. The 
book might well serve as a kind of manual for young writers concerned 
with the art of writing, even if all that artistic approach sometimes is 
wasted on making points that need no making. Mr. Ellison proves his 
wit and malice in a couple of sallies aimed at Mr. Howe, one of which 
suggests that Mr. Howe, a gentleman of Semitic lineage, might spend 
a little less energy on the problems of Negroes and more on the prob- 
lems of his own group. But doubt lingers. Why spend all that effort in 
rebuttal if right is on his side? The great disservice of Mr. Ellison's 
attitude toward the struggle against racism may be in his strain toward 
"universality." A white critic, who said that his forebears were slave- 
holders, took the occasion of a review of Mr. Ellison's book to thank 
Mr. Ellison for not blaming him for the sins of his fathers, as so many 
Negro authors (shades of Jimmy Baldwin!) are doing these days. Mr. 
Ellison, the critic indicated, had helped him off the hook. No need to 
feel responsible for the degradation of Negroes. It's just the way life is. 
Universal, you know. — HWF 



It is always refreshing when a 
book states in its introduction what 
it intends to do and then proceeds to 
do just that. The books Spanish Har- 
lem by Patricia Cayo Sexton ($4.95, 
Harper and Row) and Urban Deseg- 
regation by L. K. North wood and 
Ernest Barth ($3.95 University of 
Washington Press) are just such 
books. Spanish Harlem ". . . under- 
takes to draw a rather detailed por- 
trait of . . . what a slum looks like. 
And ... to identify problems and 
solutions in the slum." The author 
has in fact done a very good job of 
showing the reader the anatomy of 
the slums. The book is not, however, 
concerned with description in a prose 
sense, but concerns itself with laying 
bare the basic structure of the slums 
of East Harlem. For example, she 
omits detailed descriptions of the 
streets, alleys and avenues, with their 
distinctive smells and looks. Instead 
she relates how the alleys and streets 
became the kind of places they are. 

(Continued 



Throughout the whole book there 
is always the plaguing question in 
back of the reader's mind, "How can 
things be so wretched in the richest 
city, in the richest country in the 
world?" Somewhere in all of this sor- 
didness there is morality and com- 
passion gone mad and/or on holiday. 
There are just two alternatives. First, 
the society at large can take a real 
interest in these people and help the 
people of the slums to help them- 
selves. This basically involves educa- 
tion, real education, not "slum edu- 
cation." It also means giving them 
things of value to possess and to 
believe in. Simply — it means giving 
them the same chance in life that 
Americans at large assume naturally 
to be theirs. 

The second alternative is that 
which is being developed by most of 
the civil rights and protest organiza- 
tions that have now moved into the 
political action vacuum of the slums. 
This alternative is political power 
on page 88) 
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Grotesque in your abominable Beauty, 
You give the lie to synthetics 
And with your sponge and pail 
Play the role 
Of doing what you're told 
Great eyes see nothing 
Behold no labyrinth, no maze 
Great ears that hear nothing — 
Only hands that do 
And feet which serve to carry through 
The blinding haze. 
No mirror, no action 
Can teach or define 
The need, nuturing force 
To fill the vacuum being 
Or link the umbilical line 
To what you will not know as seeing. 
The Age of Reason, 

Much scholarized for rationality ' 
Flourished while elegant 
Slave ships splashed away at sea. 
You move among the urinals 
With the clorinated mop 
Till time presses a button 
Marked "lunch," "rest," "stop" 
Tuesdays at two till six, you are 
Fueled, found good 
For more, and polished 
Like antique maple wood. 

The drama wears you. 
It was all here long before 
Your entrance: therefore the stage, 
Nor the part will 
Be to you a cause for rage. 

Or else a stroke of master mocking skill. [j 
m —JULIA FIELDS 
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A Tale Out of Childhood 

THE DAY THE WORLD 

CAME TO AN END 



^^Theyd look at me in my 
nightgown running down 
the road as fast as a 
scared rabbit^* 



?C(5vtK^:»F YOU haven't had the 
^ "H' ^ world coming to an 

^ JL jk when 
Q) S you're twelve years 

ti'Jbyitr^ii q1(J ^ sinner, you 

don*t know how lucky you are! 



BY PEARL CRAYTON 

When it happened to me it scared 
the living daylights and some of the 
joy of sinning out of me and, in a 
lot of other ways, messed up my 
life altogether. But if I am to be- 
lieve Ralph Waldo Emerson's 
"Compensation," I guess I got 
some good out of it too. 

The calamity befell me back in 
1936. We were living on a planta- 
tion in Louisiana at the time, close 
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to the earth and God, and all 
wrapped up in religion. The church 
was die axis around which planta- 
tion life revolved, the Mother to 
whom the folks took their prob- 
lems, the Teacher who taught them 
how the Lord wanted them to live, 
the (Thastiser who threatened the 
sinful with Hell. 

In spite of the fact that my par- 
ents were church-going Christians, 
I was still holding on to being a 
sinner. Not that I had anything 
against religion, it was just a matter 
of integrity. There was an old plan- 
tation custom that, in order to be 
baptized into the church, a sinner 
had to "get religion," a mystical 
experience in which the soul of 
the sinner was converted into 
Christian. A Christian had to live 
upright, and I knew I just couldn't 
come up to that on account of 
there were too many delicious sins 
around to get into. But a world 
coming to an end can be pretty 
hard on a sinner. 

The trouble began when my 
cousin Rena came upon me play- 
ing in the watermelon patch, run- 
ning like the devil was behind her. 
I was making a whole quarter of 
mud cabins by packing dirt over 
my foot in the shape of a cabin, 
putting a chimney on top, then pull- 
ing my foot out. The space left by 
my foot formed the room of the 
cabin. I'd broken some twigs off 
chinaberry and sycamore trees 
which I planted in the ground 
around the cabins to make "trees." 
Some blooming wild flowers that 



I had picked made up a flower yard 
in front of each cabm. It was as 
pretty a sight as you ever want to 
see before she came stepping all 
over everything. I let her know I 
didn't like it real loud, but she 
didn't pay what I said any atten- 
tion, she just blurted out, '*The end 
of the world is coming Saturday; 
you better go get you some religion 
in a hurry!" 

That was on a Friday afternoon, 
getting late. 

A picture of Hell flashed across 
my mind but 1 pushed it back into 
the subconscious. "The world's 
NOT coming to an end!" The con- 
fidence I tried to put in my voice 
failed, it quaked a little. "Who told 
you the world is coming to an 
end?" 

"I heard mama and Miss Daya 
talking about it just now. There's 
going to be an eclipse Sunday. 
You know what an eclipse is, don't 
you?" 

I didn't know but I nodded any- 
how. 

"That's when the sun has a fight 
with the moon. If the sun whips, 
the world goes on; if the moon 
whips, then the world comes to an 
end. Well, they say that Sunday the 
moon is going to whip the sun!" 

I wasn't going to be scared into 
giving up my sinning that easily. 
"How do they know the moon is 
going to whip?" I asked. 

"They read it in the almanac. 
And it's in the Bible too, in Revela- 
tion. It says in Revelation that the 
world is supposed to end this year. 
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Miss Daya is a missionary sister 
and she knows all about things like 
that." 

"Nobody knows anything about 
Revelation, my daddy says so," I 
rebutted. "Ain't never been no- 
body born smart enough to figure 
out Revelation since that Mister 
Joho wrote it. He's just going to 
have to come back and explain it 
himself." 

She acted like she didn't hear 
that "And Reverand Davis said in 
church last Sunday that time is 
winding up," she said. 

*'He's been saying that for years 
now, and time hasn't womid up 
yet" 

''That's what I know, he's been 
saying it for years, and aHl the while 
he's been saying it time's been 
winding right along, and now it's 
just about all wound up!" 

That made sense to me and I be- 
gan to consider that maybe she 
could be right Then that Miss 
Daya happened by. 

"Lord bless you down there on 
your knees, baby! Pray to the Lord 
'cause it's praying time!" 

I hadn't gotten up from where 
I'd been making mud cabins, but I 
jumped up quick to let her know I 
wasn't praying. 

"Both of you girls got religion?" 
she asked, and without waiting for 
an answer, 'That's good. You're 
both big girls, big enough to go to 
Hell. You all be glad you all got 
religion 'cause the Lord is coming 
soon! He said he was coming and 
he's coming SOON!" And she went 
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on towards our cabin before 1 
could ask her about the world 
ending Sunday. 

Rena just stood there and looked 
at me awhile, shaking her head in 
an, "I told you so," and advised me 
again to get some religion in a 
hurry. Then she ran off to warn 
someone else. 

Although I was a sinner, 1 was a 
regular-church-going sinner and at 
our church we had a hell-fire 
preaching pastor. He could paint 
pictures of Hell and the Devil in 
his sermons horrible enough to give 
a sinner a whole week of night- 
mares. Nobody with a dime's worth 
of sense wanted to go to a hot, 
burning Hell where a red, homed 
Devil tormented folks with a pitch- 
fork, but I'd been taking a chance 
on enjoying life another 30 years 
or so before getting some religion 
— getting just enough to keep me 
out of Hell. I hadn't figured on time 
running out on me so soon, and I 
still wasn't taking anybody's word 
about the world coming to an end 
before asking my daddy about it 
first. But it was plowing time and 
daddy was way back in the com 
field where I'd already run across a 
rattlesnake, so I figured even the 
world coming to an end could wait 
imtil suppertime. 

I went around the rest of that 
day with my mind loaded down. 
Now I didn't exactiy believe that 
the world was coming to an end, 
out I didn't exactiy believe it wasn't 
either. About two years before, I'd 
went and read the worst part of 
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Revelation and it had taken my 
daddy two weeks to convince me 
that I didn't understand what I had 
read, which still didn't keep me 
from having bad dreams about the 
moon dripping away in blood and a 
lot of other distressing visions 
aroused from misunderstood 
words. 

Those dreams were only a vague 
and frightening memory the Fri- 
day I'm talking about, and Revela- 
tion an accepted mystery. Yet 
things like that have a way of 
sneaking back on you when you 
need it the least. I got to "suppos- 
ing" the world did come to an end 
with earthquakes and hail and fire 
raining down from the sky and 
stars falling, exactly like it read in 
Revelation, and "supposing" the 
Devil got after me and took me to 
Hell like folks on the plantation 
said he would, and "supposing" 
Hell really and truly was as horri- 
ble as the preacher said it was. The 
way the preacher told it, in Hell a 
person got burned and burned and 
burned and never got all burned up 
and died, he just kept on burning, 
burning, burning. With "suppos- 
ing" like that going through it, my 
mind was really loaded down! I 
figured there was no use talking to 
mama about what was bothering 
me because that Miss Daya had 
stayed at our cabin for over an 
hour, and I was sure she had con- 
vinced mama that the moon was 
going to whip the sun. 

It seemed to me like it took 
daddy longer than ever to come 



home. It was the Friday of Council 
Meeting at the church, and daddy, 
a deacon, had to be there. I knew 
he wouldn't have much time to talk 
to me before he'd have to leave out 
for the church, so I started walk- 
ing up the turnrow through the 
fields to meet him. When I finally 
saw him riding towards home on 
his slide I ran to meet him. 

Daddy always hitched a plank 
under his plow to keep the plow 
blades from cutting up the turn- 
row when he came home from 
plowing the fields. The plank, 
which we called a slide, was long 
enough behind the plow for him to 
stand on and ride home, pulled by 
his plow horse. Whenever I ran to 
meet him he'd let me ride home 
with him on the slide. 




"Daddy," I said as soon as he'd 
put me on the slide in front of him 
and "gee'd" the horse to go on, "is 
the world going to come to an end 
Sunday?" 

"I don't know. Honey," he re- 
plied. "Why do you want to 
know?" 

I told him about Rena's proph- 
ecy. That really tickled him! He 
laughed and laughed like that was 
the funniest thing he'd ever heard! 
I laughed a little too, though I 
didn't get the joke in it. 

"There's always somebody com- 
ing around prophesying that the 
world's coming to an end," he said 
after he'd laughed himself out. 
"Folks been doing that ever since 
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I was a boy, they were doing it 
when my daddy was a boy, when 
my grand-daddy was a boy, aw, 
they've been doing that for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years and 
the world is still here. Don't you 
ever pay any attention to anybody 
that comes around telling you the 
world is going to end, baby." 

"But ain't the world ever going 
to end?" I wanted to know. 

"Yeah, but don't anybody know 
when. Only the Lord knows that. 
Why, the world might not end for 
another thousand years, then again 
it might end tonight, we just don't 
know. . ." 

"TONIGHT! You mean the 
world might end TONIGHT! " 

"Sure. I'm not saying it will but 
it could. A person never can tell 
about a thing like that. But if you 
let that bother you, why you'll be 
scared to death every day of your 
life looking for the world to end. 
You're not going to be that silly, 
are you?" 

**Aw, shucks no," I lied. I was 
that silly. Right then and there I 
got to looking for the world to end, 
right there on the spot! 

Like anybody expecting a ca- 
lamity, I decided to sit up all night 
that night but mama made me go 
to bed. My room was full of the 
plantation night, the darkest of 
darkness. Before daddy returned 
from church mama put out the coal 
oil lamp and went to bed. 

The lazy old moon was on its 
vacation agam; there was no light 
anywhere, not a speck. Although 



my eyes couldn't see anything in 
that awful dark, my mind had al- 
ways been very good at seeing 
things in the dark that weren't 
there. I got to "seeing" how it was 
going to be when the world ended, 
the whole drama of it paraded right 
before my mind. Then my imagina- 
tion marched me up before the 
judgment seat to give account for 
my past sins and I tried to figure 
out how much burning I'd get for 
each offense. Counting up all the 
ripe plums and peaches I'd saved 
from going to waste on the neigh- 
bors' trees, neglecting to get the 
owners' permission, the fights I'd 
had with that sassy little Catherine 
who lived across the river, the 
domino games I'd played for penny 
stakes with my sinner-cousin, Sam, 
the times I'd handled the truth 
careless enough to save myself 
from a whipping, and other not so 
holy acts, I figured I'd be in for 
some real hot burning. 

While I lay there in that pitch 
black darkness worrying myself 
sick about burning in Hell, a dis- 
tant rumbling disturbed the still- 
ness of the night, so faint that at 
first I wasn't sure I'd heard it. I sat 
up in the bed, straining my ears 
listening. Sure enough there was a 
rumbling, far away. The rumbling 
wasn't thunder, I was sure of that 
because thunder rumbled, then 
died away, but this rumbling grew 
louder and louder and LOUDER. 
A slow moving terrible loud rum- 
bling that was to my scared mind 
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the earth quaking, the sky caving 
in, the world ending! 

I got out of there, I got out of 
there fast! I didn't even think about 
being dressed only in my night- 
gown or the awful dark outside be- 
ing full of ghosts and bogey-men 
and other horrors, I just ran! 

"The world is ending! The world 
is ending! Run! Run for your life!" 
I shouted a warning to mama» and 
I just kept on hollering as I ran 
down the road past the other plan- 
tation cabins. "The world is end- 
ing! The world is ending! Run! 
Run for your life!" 

Doors opened and folks came 
out on the cabin porches, some 
holding coal oil lamps in their 
hands. They*d look at me in my 
white nightgown running down the 
road as fast as a scared rabbit, then 
look up at the sky, rumbling like 
it was caving in, and a few of them 
hollered something at me as I 
passed by, but I couldn't make out 
what any of them said. 

1 might have run myself plumb 
to the ocean or death if daddy and 
some other deacons hadn't been 
coming up the road on their way 
from church. Daddy caught me. He 
had a hard time holding me though. 
The fear of the Devil and Hell was 
stronger in me than reason. I was 
dead set on escaping them. 

Daddy had heard my hollering 
about the world ending as I ran 
down the road towards them, so he 
kept telling me, "That's just an old 
airplane, Honey, the world's not 
ending. That's just an old airplane 
making all that racket!" 



When his words got through the 
fear that fogged my mind I calmed 
down a bit. "Airplane?" I'd only 
heard about airplanes, never had I 
seen one or heard one passing by. 

Daddy laughed. "You were just 
about out-running that old air- 
plane and keeping up almost as 
much racket!" He pointed toward's 
the sky. "Look up there, you see, 
it's gone now. See that lig^t mov- 
ing towards town? That's it. Those 
old airplanes sure have scared a lot 
of folks with all that racket they 
make." 

I looked up. Sure enough there 
was a light that looked like a star 
moving across the sky. The rum- 
bling was way off in the distance, 
going away slowly like it had come. 
And the sky was whole, not a piece 
of it had caved in! I broke down 
and cried because I was so relieved 
that the world wasn't coming to an 
end, because I'd been so scared for 
so long, because I'd made such a 
fool of myself, and just because. 

Daddy pulled off his suit coat 
and wrapped it around me to hide 
the shame of my nightgown from 
the deacons. After I'd had a real 
good cry we walked home. 

As we walked up the ribbon of 
road bordering the plantation on 
our way home I felt a new kind of 
happiness inside of me. The yellow 
squares of light shining from the 
black shapes of the plantation 
cabins outlined against the night 
made a picture that looked beau- 
tiful to me for the first time. Even 
the chirping of the crickets 
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sounded beautiful, like a new song 
I'd never heard before. Even the 
darkness was beautiful, everything 
was beautiful. And I was alive, I 
felt the life within me warming me 
from the inside, a happy feeling I'd 
never had before. And the world 
was there all around me, I was 



aware of it, aware of all of it, full 
of beauty, full of happy things to 
do. Right then and there 1 was 
overwhelmed with a desire to live, 
really live in the world and enjoy 
as much of it as I could before it 
came to an end. And I've been do- 
ing so ever since. 



Pearl Crayton, author of the tale, "The Day The World Came To An 
End," until recently was editor of the Alexander (La.) News Leader, a 
weekly newspaper that is one of a chain in the state. She has written 
series of articles on pioneer Louisiana Negroes and leading Negro 
citizens of the state. She also has published several stories of the "con- 
fession" type. Since resigning from the newspaper last January, Mrs. 
Crayton has concentrated on serious writing and hopes to win a fellow- 
ship to enable her to complete a book project. 
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I saw a colonnade of trees 
And was I dreaming? 
Heavy with leaves 
And green as May 

Grass or ^eener. 
Wrapped in a sky. 
World round, and 
Blue as purple. 

The chirping birds 

Were friendly 

As hands of healers 

And along this 

Fertile ground 

Green grass grew 

Lush and warming. 

Rabbits and tigers played 

Side by furry side 

And docile snakes crawled 

Quietly on their journey. 

The only sun was 

The soft, slow 

Flow of dawn 

Seeping through the 

Thick green foliage. 

A place of Eden, perhaps 
Without a soul save Adam» 
This planet earth 
No doubt was given 
A chance for seconds. 
"Why me?" I asked, 
Why me this other Adam?** 



I stood astounded 
Feeling my Eve's rib 
Strangely, 

I walked to stay awake 
Amidst this May green spreading, 
Fighting this sleep forever 
And holding my Eve's 
Rib only. 

2 — ZACK GILBERT 
NEGRO DIGEST Angusi mS ^ , 
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Tjhe first world festival 
of negro arts 




rhe following article U r printed 
verbatim from ihe prospe^W^ffm 
the First World Festival oj Negro 
Arts scheduled jor Bakar, Senegal, 
from April 1 through April 24 ^ 
J 966, Distinguished board mem- 
bers of the Festival include AUoune ^ 
Diop of Presence A fricaine, the 
fatned poet of Negriuide Atme 
Cesaire, Ballets Afrlcaines founder 
Kelia Fodeba and Maurice Sonar 
Senghor, 
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Street Scene: In downtown Dakar, capital city of the Republic of 
Senegal, apartments with balconies overlook street crowded with shops 
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Public Building : The Palace of Justice is one of a complex of modern 
government buildings in the center of the West African city 

A major event in cultural annals will take place in April, 1966 when 
the first World festival of Negro art opens in the West African nation of 
Senegal. Always a rich source of inspiration to the rest of the world, 
politically independent Africa, in the words of Senegal's poet-president 
Leopold Sedar Senghor, "must now take its rightful place as a creator of 
culture . . . and the Festival will mark the formal opening of this new era." 

Negro artists from nations the world over will join their African 
brothers to present for the first time, as a cultural entity, the powerful and 
vivid contribution of the Negro to our life and times. The art of the Negro 
in non-African countries, particularly in entertainment, is comparatively 
well known although he has also enriched our heritage in less-publicized 
domains. 

Still almost unknown to the public-at-large are the African creative 
artists, the writers, the painters, the sculptors, the actors, the dancers, the 
film-makers, the skilled craftsmen. Senegal's Festival will bring to the 
world stage the best of Negro talents. 

Scheduled to be held biennially, the World festival of Negro arts has 
four aims: 

— To advance international and interracial under- 
standing; 

— To permit Negro artists throughout the world to re- 
turn periodically to the sources of their art; 
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— To make known the contributions of what President 
Senghor has termed "negritude", a Negro's pride in 
his race and a recognition of the Negro's unique crea- 
tive ability based on his African heritage; 

— To make it possible for Negro artists to meet and 
demonstrate their talents to publishers, impresarios, 
film producers and other members of the interna- 
tional art world, who can provide them with the 
necessary outlets. 

The beautiful city of Dakar (375,000), with its miles of Atlantic coast- 
line and white sand beaches, parks, squares and modern buildings, will 
provide one of the settings for this artistic "first", with other Senegalese 
cities proudly joining the capital as co-hosts. Dakar is the capital of the 
Republic of Senegal (3,073,000), located on the west coast of Africa, 
and independent since 1961. Dakar is the crossroad that links Europe, 
America and the whole of Africa, a first rate port of call of interconti- 
nental jets. 

The government of the Republic of Senegal, anxious to foster the 
Festival, has decided to place at the disposal of the Festival's sponsors, 
all necessary installations and covered surfaces to shelter all the exhibits, 
i.e.: 

— A new theater seating 1,500; 

— A new air-conditioned museum specially constructed 

for temporary exhibition; 
— A recently built stadium of 15,000 seats; 
— Numerous hotels some of which have been specially 

built to be ready for the Festival; 
— A huge port capable of harbouring numerous ships on 

cruises; 

— Numerous different public buildings which will be 
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converted so as to shelter different exhibitions or 
shows. 

From the world's museums, master pieces of Negro art, ranging from 
the bronzes of Benin to the royal Bakuba wood carvings of the Congo, 
will be shown in one collection. 

Organized and mounted by UNESCO experts especially assigned to 
the Festival by the world agency, the theme of the exhibit will be the 
motives and contrasts of Negro art. 

A second art exhibit, grouping works selected by participating states 
will embrace contemporary sculpture, painting, gouache, and engraving 
arts, illustrated books and tapestries. First prizes will be awarded in each 
category and a Grand Prize for the outstanding work in contemporary 
plastic arts will be the climax of the exhibit. An information and art 
exhibition will be entirely devoted to the African State appointed as the 
"star-state". 

For the first Festival the managing committee has given this position 
of guest of honour to the Republic of Nigeria. 

A comprehensive exhibit of the Negro's contribution to literature will 
conclude with a grand prize for the following: 
— The best novel by a Negro author; 
— The best collection of poetry, by a Negro poet; 
— The best essay by a Negro writer; 
— The finest work on the subject of Negro art, open to 

journalists of all races; 
— The best reporting on the Negro world, open to 

journalists of all races; 
— The best scientific or historic work by a Negro author; 
— The best play by a Negro playwright. 

The Negro's role in music will recognized through prizes offered to 
the finest recordings of jazz, Negro spirituals, traditional and religious 
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African chants, African, Afro-Brazilian, Afro-Cuban and West Indian 
music for both group and solo performances. 

Series of film showings, mcluding education art and scientific docu- 
mentaries, created by and about Negroes will be exhibited with prizes 
awarded to: 

— The outsanding Negro director; 

— The outstanding Negro actor; 

— ^The outstanding Negro actress; 

— The outstanding scenario by a non-Negro 

which most faithfully renders the Negro world; 
— The best film on Negro art, open to all races; 
— The best educational film on Africa; 
— The best scientific documentary. 

The grand prize in each film category will be a gold incrusted ebony 
antelope. Runners-up will receive similar statuettes decorated in silver. 

A series of religious concerts by African choirs and by singers of Negro 
spirituals from America will be given in various places in the open air and 
in the cathedral of Dakar. 

The most sensational part of the Festival will be the performance of 
ballets, music and plays each night at the National Theater Daniel Sorano 
(1,500 seats) and which will be the subject of a repeat performance 
next day for the general public in the municipal stadium. These galas will 
consist among others of: 
— 6 national African ballet-companies; 
— 2 Afro-Caribbean ballet-companies or orchestras; 
— 3 groups or soloists of the U. S. Negro; 
— ^African poetry and music galas; 
— 2 theater evenings. 

During the course of the Festival, leading world figures in the arts will 
meet in Senegal for an international conference on Negro art. Visitors 
will get an entertaining look at historical and contemporary Africa in a 
series of special Festival features. Among them will be: 

Spectacles of "Sound and Light" against authentic back- 
grounds, brilliantly recreating events in African history in the 
fabled offshore isle Goree. Canoe racing on Senegalese water- 
ways — an unforgettable sight as scores of paddlers rhythmically 
sweep the waters at astonishing speeds; in Saint-Louis. 

A special presentation at the artisans' village of Soumbedioune 
on the outskirts of Dakar working in thatched huts typical of 
many African villages. Soumbedioune's weavers, woodworkers 
and jewellers are famous along the West African coast for the 
high standard and beauty of fheir handicrafts. 
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Trips to Senegalese villages with glimpses into typical local 
ways of life, such as those of the net-weaving fishermen of Cayar. 

Performances of Folklore African music and dancing in the 
lovely hut villages of Joal and M'Boro. 

Festival sponsors are the Senegalese government, UNESCO and the 
Society for African Culture. 

Overall responsibility for the Festival rests with a specially-constituted 
body known as the Association for the World Festival of Negro Arts 
whose President is Mr. Alioune Diop, leading African intellectual and 
editor of Presence Africaine, a publication widely regarded as the out- 
standing cultural voice of Africa. 

The Association, whose head office is maintained in Dakar, P.O. Box 
3201, is a non-profit group which, in accordance with its by-laws, will 
turn over any Festival profits to a fund for needy African artists. 

Sponsors and the Association have arranged to make available to the 
Festival ancient African masterpieces and the works of contemporary 
Negro artists, as chosen by participating governments. The latter will 
assume the cost of transporting the works of art to Senegal as well as the 
artists traveling expenses. 

After approving the composition of each nation's representative 
entries, tiie Association will underwrite the cost of the lodging, mainte- 
nance and local transportation in Senegal of both artists and material 
during iheir stay in Senegal; an obligation undertaken from the time of 
arrival at Dakar's Yoff airport until departure from the same point. 
Artists fees, transport (including equipment) expenses from their own 
country to the Republic of Senegal will be paid by their own government. 

In order to support the Association, whose enormous task is to or- 
ganize and promote the Festival, everyone anxious for its success is asked 
to express his interest by subscribing to Association membership in any- 
one of the following categories; 



The above categories are provided for the public at large, and the 
generous but budgeted patron of the arts. 

One may also help the Festival Association, by joining the Conmaittees 
which are now existing in various countries. (See Note at end of article) 

The Association hopes to receive subsidies from the participating states 
and grants from the important international Foundations to cover the 
greater part of its estimated cost — $2,000,000 for permanent equipment 




Dollars 



Benefactor's life membership 
Benefactors annual membership 
Regular life membership 
Regular vmnual membership 



800 
40 
80 
4 
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and buildings, and $500,000 for the structures, mounting and mainte- 
nance of each Festival. 

Twentieth-century Negroes, forged in the struggle for independence 
and recognition, are creating dynamic expressions of their life and 
people, in literature, painting and music; and the potential creativity of 
unfettered artists is limitless. The variety and brilliance of these con- 
tributions will continue to enrich the lives of all of us. It is a Festival 
goal to ensure that the accomplished artists and those in the making are 
encouraged to their fullest, freest statement. We look to you to help make 
this possible. 

Request for information or membership together with subscriptions 
should be sent to: 

General secretariat of the World Festival of Negro Art 
Avenue du Barachois, Dakar, Republic of Senegal, 
Post Office Box 3201 

In addition, it is possible to obtain information from: 
Bookshop "Presence Africaine", 25 bis, rue des Ecoles, 
Paris 5, France; 

From all the diplomatic missions of the Republic of 
Senegal. 




U.S. Committee: Chairman of the American Committee is Mrs. H. Al- 
wynn Inness-Brown (left); John A. Davis, AMSAC president, is co- 
chairman; and Marian Anderson is vice chairman of the committee's 
board of directors. 
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of tlie lAJorfJ Jedtluai of YJe^ro ^^rh 



The United States Committee of 
the First World Festival of Negro 
Arts was formed a year ago under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. H. Al- 
wynn Inness-Brown, with John A. 
Davis, presiden; of the American 
Society of African Culture, as co- 
chairman. The committee's head- 
quarters, at least temporarily, are 
in the AMSAC offices at 15 E. 40 
Street, New York, N. Y. 10016. 

Last May, the American com- 
mittee announced a list of honorary 
members. Adlai Stevenson, late 
Permanent Representative of the 
U. S. to the United Nations, was 
named as chairman, with Ralph 
Bunche, Mercer Cook, G. Mennen 
Williams, Alvin Alley, Marian An- 
derson, Fred O'Neal, Leontyne 
Price, Sidney Poitier, Hale Wood- 
ruff, Charles Alston, Ossie Davis, 
Leonard dePaur, Duke Ellington, 



Langston Hughes, Arthur Mitchell 
and William Warfield among the 
honorary members. 

Working committees include 
many of the above-mentioned indi- 
viduals, and altogether more than 
100 personages active in the general 
field of the arts have been enlisted 
to assist in sending representative 
Negro artists and art to the Fes- 
tival next spring. 

The committee has set a budget 
of $600,000 to cover the costs of 
preparing and transporting artists 
and their work to the Festival, and 
private citizens, institutions, organ- 
izations, foundations, and busi- 
nesses are being asked to contrib- 
ute. Donations are tax-deductible. 

More information on the Festi- 
val and the plans of the American 
committee will appear in the next 
issue of Negro Digest. 



'The Only Way' 

**. . . The only way of helping the enslaved out there is to take sides 
with those who are here . . ." — ^Jean Paul Sartre in Situations 
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A Short Story 

IMCiDEMT ON A BUS 

BY DUDLEY RANDALL 

Jones entered a bus and took a 
seat at the back, so as to have a 
good view of all the passengers. The 
bus was passing through a Negro 
area which encircled the downtown 
district. Almost half the passengers 
were Negroes. There was no ten- 
sion, but an air of expectancy, in 
the bus. 

Jones realized that it was up to 
the Negroes to integrate the bus. 
The whites were not going to sit 
in the back, which bore the stigma 
of being the worst place. Strange, 
he thought, in a train or an airplane 
the Jim Crow place was the front, 
while in a bus it was the back. 
The Negroes were proceeding to 
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He was just a shabby little 
Negro, and while he may 
have been dirty, it would 
never have occurred to 
anyone that he also was 
dangerous 




iFTER the demonstra- 
tions, the arrests, the 
trials and the negotia- 
tions, the city adminis- 
tration reluctantly 
agreed to desegregate the buses. 
But the Ku Klux Klan threatened 
to picket — and the Citizens Group 
to boycott — the buses, and Jones' 
editor told him to ride one and 
get the story. 



integrate the bus. A couple got on 
and sat down directly behind the 
driver, and there were others scat- 
tered through the front and the 
middle. They avoided sitting next 
to whites. They sat next to each 
other or took vacant seats. 

As the bus passed through Skid 
Row, a little nondescript Negro 
man got on. He was the sort you'd 
see and never remember. He wore 
nondescript clothes and had non- 
descript features which you*d forget 
as soon as you saw them. 

He peered around for a seat, saw 
one next to an elderly white man, 
and sat down in it. The man had 
been hogging his seat, sitting al- 
most in the middle, perhaps to dis- 
courage any Negro from sitting 
next to him, and the new passenger 
had to sit half in the aisle. To get 
more room, he slid closer to the 
old man. He did not move over, 
but turned around and stared an- 
grily at the Negro. The Negro kept 
on pushing and leaned close against 
him. He glared at the little man 
with the most virulent hate in his 
thin face and pale blue eyes that 
Jones had ever seen. Even Jones 
was seared with the malignancy of 
it. Hell, he thought, that look is 
enough to melt a brass monkey. 
Will that little fellow have enough 
guts to keep on? 

Apparently he did, for he kept 
on pushing vigorously and pressing 
close to the occupant. All at once 



the old man yielded and jerked 
sideways and pressed stiffly against 
the window, his face jammed 
against the glass as if he were try- 
ing to move as far as possible from 
the hated presence of the Negro. 

Well, that little fellow had the 
nerve not to give up, Jones thought, 
even though the old man is hating 
his guts for sitting next to him. 
Hurrah for you, litde man. 

But the little man seemed not to 
enjoy his victory. He squirmed un- 
comfortably on the seat. He peered 
around furtively, and after a couple 
of stops he scampered to the door 
and skipped off the bus, a dun- 
colored little mouse, so timid and 
insignificant looking that you only 
half glanced at him and forgot him 
as soon as you saw him. 

The old man remained in the 
same position, jammed against the 
side of the bus with his face pressed 
against the pane. 

He must have asked the driver 
to call his stop, for two or three 
blocks farther on the driver called 
a street loudly and looked in his 
mirror at the man. When he did 
not get up, the driver walked back 
to him and said, "Here's your stop." 

He did not answer and the driver 
touched his shoulder. Bending over 
him, he touched him again, then 
jerked back his hand and stared 
at it. It was red with blood. 

"Jesus Christ!" he said. "The 
man is dead." 



Dudley Randall, the author, is a Detroit poet and librarian. 
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Spotlight on 
History 



Jacob Dodson 

THE OTHER 
PATHFINDER 

BY G. M. BERGMAN 



"M the real life of the Old 
West, a Negro youth rode 
on one of the most famous 
and fastest rides on record, 
lariat swinging^* 




O 



«:gx>J»fc<rQ):j;F ALL the movie and 
^ TV thrillers depicting 
a man galloping on a 
fast horse, lariat in 
hand, none has ever 
shown a Negro in that role. 

Yet in the real life of the Old 
West, a Negro youth rode on one 
of the most famous and fastest rides 
on record, lariat swinging. His 
name was Jacob Dodson, and he 



rode with Fremont the Pathfinder 
on the latter's remarkable ride from 
Los Angeles to Monterey during 
California's critical days of 1 847 — 
a ride on which Fremont and his 
two companions covered 840 miles 
of rugged country in 76 actual rid- 
ing hours. 

Dodson was chosen for that ride 
because of his skill with the lariat. 
Though only 22 years of age, he 
had been with Fremont for four 
years on two great exploring 
expeditions to the Far West, in a 
band which included such well- 
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known frontiersmen as Kit Car- 
son and Thomas "Broken Hand" 
Fitzpatrick. 

Ekxlson had taken part in the 
perilous crossuig of the Sierras in 
the winter of 1844, and in many 
another adventure with that "band 
of many nations," Americans, 
Delaware Indians, French voya- 
geurs, Canadians, and Germans, 
which Lieutenant John Charles 
Fremont assembled to chart the 
West for the United States Govern- 
ment. 

In 1847, Fremont's party of 60 
men had turned from exploring to 
seizmg California from Mexico in 
the Mexican-American War then 
going on. Fremont held southern 
California with a title of provisional 
governor and headquarters at Los 
Angeles, while General Stephen 
Kearny held the north at Monterey. 
With only a handful of Americans 
under his command, and uneasy as 
rumors of impending revolt flew 
about, Fremont felt an acute need 
to confer with Kearny, but was 
loath to leave his post for long. 

With characteristic imagination, 
Fremont hit on a novel method for 
a daring fast ride north, choosing as 
his companions his devoted friend 
Don Jesus Pico, a superb horse- 
man, and the "equally devoted col- 
ored man," Jacob Dodson. Each 
of the party had three horses, nine 
in all, the riders changing mounts, 
riding on one and then another. 

"The six loose horses ran ahead, 
without bridle or halter. When 
wanted for a change, say at a dis- 



tance of twenty miles, they were 
caught by a lasso, thrown either by 
Don Jesus or Jacob, who ... in 
his long expeditions with Colonel 
Fremont, had become as expert as 
a Mexican with the lasso, as sure 
as the mountaineer with the rifle, 
equal to either on horse or foot, 
and always a lad of courage and 
fidelity," according to an account in 
the National Intelligencer of Wash- 
ington, D. C. on November 22, 
1847. 

"It was at daybreak on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd of March," the In- 
telligencer report continues, "that 
the party set out from Los Angeles 
. . . The way was over mountain- 
ous country, with no other road 
than a trace, and many defiles to 
pass, particularly the Punto Gordo, 
made by the jutting of a precipitous 
mountain into the sea, and which 
can only be passed when the tide is 
out and the sea is calm . . .The 
towns of Santa Barbara and San 
Luis Obispo . . . were the prin- 
cipal inhabited places on the 
route . . . 

"The most usual gait was a 
swinging gallop. The first day they 
ran 125 miles, passing the San 
Fernando mountain and other 
mountains . . . The only fatigue 
complained of was in Jacob's right 
arm, made tired by throwing the 
lasso, and using it as a whip to keep 
the loose horses to the track. 

"The next day they made an- 
other one hundred and twenty-five 
miles, passing the formidable 
mountain of Santa Barbara, and 
counting the skeletons of fifty 
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horses . . . which perished upon 
it the previous Christmas, when 
Fremont and the California Bat- 
talion had passed that way head- 
ing south in a raging tempest. . . . 

"At night San Luis Obispo was 
reached, the home of Don Jesus, 
where an affecting reception await- 
ed Fremont ... He was detained 
until ten o'clock the following 
morning taking a breakfast of 
honor and receiving the visits of 
the inhabitants . . . Here the nine 
horses from Los Angeles were re- 
placed by fresh mounts. 

"Proceeding at the usual gait 
that day, Don Jesus became fa- 
tigued after seventy miles, and pro- 
posed a halt in the vaUey of the 
Salinas." For safety from maraud- 
ing Indians, they chose a secluded 
spot off the trace, but their repose 
that night was disturbed by a stam- 
pede among the horses, not due to 
Indians, but to white bears. The 
bears were considered dangerous — 
Fremont reached for his pistols, 
but Don Jesus restrained him. scar- 
ing away the bears with some loud 
hallowing in Spanish. 

"The bears went off, but sleep 
went off also," says the account in 
the Intelligencer, "and the recovery 
of the horses frightened by the 
bears, building a rousing fire, mak- 
ing a breakfast from the hospitable 
supplies of San Luis Obispo, 
occupied the party till daybreak, 
when the journey was resumed. 
Eighty miles and the afternoon 
brought the party to Monterey." 

The return ride to Los Angeles 



was covered in the same way, says 
author F. S. Dallenbaugh in his 
Fremont And '49, and "Fremont 
and his two companions rode into 
Los Angeles after leaving there, a 
total journey of 840 miles over 
rough country in 76 actual riding 
hours by the use of 1 8 horses, one 
of the most remarkable rides on 
record for speed and distance. The 
famous ride from Ghent to Aix, 
immortalized by the poet Brown- 
ing, was barely more than the least 
of these eight days of Fremont." 
Another biographer of Fremont, 
Cardinal Goodwin, says, "If any 
one of the three deserved more 
credit than the others it was the 
Negro, Dodson, whose skill with 
the lasso kept the men provided 
with fresh horses." 




Jacob Dodson was a free-bom 
Negro whose family worked in life- 
long service for the family of Fre- 
mont's wife, the Bentons. At the 
age of 18, he was nearly six-feet 
tall, and strong and active. As he 
had watched Fremont prepare in 
Washington for his first expedition 
in 1 843, he had begged to go along. 
Fremont took Dodson as his per- 
sonal servant, but the youth so 
quickly learned the ways of the 
frontier that he outgrew his classi- 
fication. 

From the first, he proved his 
mettle. Fremont, leaving Washing- 
ton for the West, was traveling 
through the Pennsylvania moun- 
tains in a stagecoach with Dodson, 
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Charles Preuss, a mapmaker for 
the expedition, and Fremont's 
family. The driver, trying to pass a 
long freight wagon, "overturned us 
into a gully," Fremont related, and 
the coach lighted on its roof. 
"Jacob, who was on the box, was at 
the horses' heads before the coach 
reached the gully, and the wagon- 
er's men prevented further harm 
from the frightened animals." 

Dodson's name occurs a number 
of times in accounts of Fremont's 
explorations. Fremont, encamped 
on the shore of the Great Salt Lake 
in September 1843, with a small 
select group of eight, and reduced 
to a diet of roots while awaiting 
supplies, related that "for supper 
we had yampa, the most agreeably 
flavored of the roots, seasoned by 
a small fat duck which had come 
in the way of Jacob's rifle." (Next 
day the party explored the island in 
the Lake now known as Fremont 
Island.) 

During the Fremont party's des- 
perate crossing of the snow-covered 
Sierras in the dead of winter, 1844, 
Fremont chose Dodson as his com- 
panion to reconnoiter ahead of the 
main party down the west slope of 
the range, Fremont relates in his 
Report of A Journey. "And that 
ni^t," he tells, "we encamped on 
the headwaters of a little creek, 
where at last the water found its 
way to the Pacific. The night was 
clear and very long. We heard the 
cries of some wild animals attracted 
by our fire, and these strange 
sounds had something pleasant to 



our senses in this region of silence 
and desolation." 

Next morning Fremont and Dod- 
son followed the icy surface of the 
creek till it grew wider, so that 
Fremont was "satisfied we had 
struck the stream on which Mr. 
Sutter lived." He was correct. 
They had found the Silver Fork of 
the American River. Three weeks 
later, on March 6, 1844, an ad- 
vance party of eight, including Fre- 
mont, Carson and Dodson, arrived 
at Sutter's Fort in what is now the 
city of Sacramento. 

"Genial Captain John Sutter 
must have looked with wonder 
upon the emaciated ragged men he 
met that day," says Morgan Ester- 
green in his Kit Carson, A Portrait 
In Courage. "They had just ac- 
complished something which he 
would have sworn could not be 
done, crossing the Sierra Nevada 
Range in the depths of winter, but 
that they had done so without loss 
of human life must have astonished 
him even more." 

The poet John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier celebrated Fremont's achieve- 
ment in his poem, "The Pass of the 
Sierras." So capable were the men 
of Fremont's party, said his wife 
Jessie Benton Fremont later, that 
"every man was a captain." 

A diorama of Fremont's group 
arriving at the Fort is on display 
at the Sutter's Fort Historical 
Monument in Sacramento. Dodson 
appears as the fourth figure from 
the front of the party. 
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Equality by the Year 2022? 




PROSPECT 
FOR NEGROES: 

More Decades of 
Inferior Status 

BY NORVAL D. GLENN and 
LEONARD BROOM 
Department of Sociology, University of Texas 

(Based on material from the book, Transfor- 
mation of the American Negro, by Norval 
D. Glenn and Leonard Broom, published by 
Harper and Row, May 1965) 



**Only a massive program of education, job retraining, 
and occupational upgrading — on a scale far greater than 
any program now proposed by Negro leaders, the federal 
government, or any organization concerned with Negro 
improvement — can save the majority of Negroes from 
many more decades of inferior status*^ 



■jj^jOlj N RECENT years a great deal of publicity has been given to 
^^S^l educational, occupational, and economic gains of Negroes in 
^^^^ the United States. Viewed in absolute terms, these gains 
M^^^^ since the beginning of World War II have been impressive. 

For example, the median years of school completed by non- 
whites 25 years old and older (more than 90 per cent of whom were 
Negroes) rose from 5.8 in 1940 to 8.2 in 1960. In 1940 only 7.6 per 
cent of non-white adults had completed high school, whereas 21.7 per 
cent had done so in 1960. 

The quality of Negro education also improved substantially during this 
period. In 1940 only 8.5 per cent of employed Negro workers were in 
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white-collar or skilled manual occupations; by 1960 almost 20 per cent 
were employed in such work. The median wage and salary income of 
gainfully employed non-white males increased three-fold in constant 
(1962) dollars, from $995 in 1939 to $3,023 in 1962. All evidence 
indicates that educational, occupational, and economic progress is con- 
tinuing. 

Substantial though these gains may be, they have not been sufficient 
to forestall Negro restiveness. Expressions of Negro discontent, if not 
[1 discontent itself, increased steadily (although slowly) from the end of 
World War II to the early 1960's, and in 1963 there was an almost ex- 
plosive increase in Negro protest activity. The discontent that prompted 
this protest grew in large measure out of such conditions as segregation 
of public facilities, housing discrimination, and inequitable treatment of 
Negroes by police. But it was also due to dissatisfaction with the rate 
of progress in the basic spheres of education, occupation, and income and 
to a high rate of Negro unemployment during a period of unparalleled 
prosperity. 

A major reason for Negro dissatisfaction with recent gains is that 
white gains have also been large, and therefore there is still a sizable gap 
between Negroes and whites. Although most Negroes lack precise knowl- 
edge of this gap, they perceive that it remains large, and several recent 
trends have sharpened the Negro's perception of his relative disadvantage, 
and made him more prone to measure his condition against that of whites. 

For instance, skilled and white-collar occupations and good education 
have given many Negroes a better vantage point from which to judge their 
relative condition. And Negroes who have moved from all-Negro to 
interracial social circles have often experienced a decline in relative status 
and a heightened sense of deprivation. 

More casual and stylized contacts, such as in the classroom and on the 
job, have had a similar effect on the experiencing of relative deprivation. 
Increased travel and greater exposure to the mass media of communica- 
tions have also given Negroes more knowledge of the life styles and con- 
sumption patterns of middle-class white Americans and have widened 
the disparity between Negro aspirations and attainments. 

Therefore, if Negro aspirations are to be satisfied and Negro discontent 
stilled, there must be a marked closing of the gap between Negroes and 
whites, not merely large absolute Negro gains. The prospects for such 
a closing in the near future are not good. Unless the convergence of 
Negroes and whites in education, occupations, and income is greatly ac- 
celerated, an appreciable gap will remain throughout the lifetime of most 
Negroes now living. This can be seen by projecting recent rates of con- 
vergence. 

At the 1950-to-1960 rates of change in the relative standing of Ne- 
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groes, they would attain equality with whites in education long before 
they would attain equality in occupation and income. But even the educa- 
tion gap, as indicated by the ratio of nonwhite to white median years of 
school completed, would not dose until the year 2022. And the income 
gap, as measured by the ratio of non-white to white median family in- 
come, would not close until 2410! 

Negro males would become proportionally represented in most inter- 
mediate-level occupations within a few decades but would not attain 
equality in some upper-level occupations for centuries. (Negroes are con- 
sidered to be proportionally represented in an occupation if the percent- 
age of Negroes is the same in the occupation and in the total labor force.) 
In a few occupations — ^including physicians and surgeons; and managers, 
officials, and proprietors — ^Negro representation did not increase at all 
during the 1950's, and therefore equality cannot be projected at any rate. 
The projected dates for proportional representation in a few selected oc- 
cupations are as follows: 



These projections are not predictions. They merely say that if the rate 
of progress in the recent past were continued, it will take a very long time 
for Negroes to catch up with whites. Negro income and occupational 
gains are likely to accelerate so that income equality and roughly propor- 
tional representation in the upper-level occupations will be attained in 
less than the time indicated. 



On the other hand, Negroes almost certainly will not gain educational 
equality with whites by the above projected date of 2022 — a conclusion 
we reach from an analysis of data on educational attainment by age. Since 
most people do not receive formal education after about age 25 but will 
live and influence the educational statistics for many more years, educa- 
tional equality in the total population probably will not be attained until 
four or five decades after it is attained among young adults. 

And the educational gap between Negroes and whites in this age range 
from 25 through 29 remained substantial in 1960. At the recent rate of 



Clerical workers 
Craftsmen and foremen 
Dentists 
Civil engineers 
School teachers 
Lawyers and judges 
Sales workers 



1973 
2023 
2072 
2140 
2190 
2253 
2365 



The Closing Educational Gap 
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change the gap will not disappear for this age group for three or four dec- 
ades. Nearly a centuiy probably will pass before there is equality in the 
total population. 

In addition to the gap in the quantity of Negro and white education, 
there is a vast difference in the quality of education. The average year of 
Negro schooling is far less than the equivalent of the average white year, 
in terms of the skills and knowledge that result from it. In many localities, 
Negro pupils average only as well on scholastic achievement tests as 
whites two or three grade levels below them. Although there is no good 
overall measure of the difference in quality, we can be fairly certain that 
it, like the gap in years of school completed, is slowly closing. There 
has been appreciable desegregation of schools and colleges in the Border 
states during the past decade, and the Southern states have at least im- 
proved the physical facilities of their Negro schools in an attempt to lessen 
pressure for desegregation. 

However, it is not likely that the gap in quality of education is closing 
as rapidly as the gap in quantity. De facto segregation, based upon resi- 
dential segregation, has increased recently in some Northern and Western 
cities, and the predominantly Negro schools, pervaded with a lower-class 
culture and usually poorly staffed and equipped, almost invariably offer 
inferior opportunities to learn and stimulate less incentive to do so. Al- 
though there is now little overt discrimination against Negroes by North- 
em and Western colleges and universities, Negro college students, handi- 
capped by poor backgrounds and limited financial resources, are highly 
concentrated in institutions with low academic standards. Even so, a 
large percentage of them do not fare well in competition with their white 
classmates, and almost 60 per cent of the non-white males who complete 
one year of college never complete four. The comparable percentage for 
white males is less than 50. 

It seems, therefore, that some difference in the average quality of Ne- 
gro and white education is likely to remain for some time after the gap 
in years of school completed is closed. True educational equahty is 
probably more than a century away, even if recent favorable trends con- 
tinue and are accelerated by the belated efforts of governments and 
foundations to correct long-recognized deficiencies. 

There is still considerable discrimination against Negroes in employ- 
ment and in rates of pay, but such discrimination has been declining 
rapidly. Since no overall measiure of discrimination is available, one can- 
not determine the exact rate of decline, but if the present rate contmues, 
discrimination may virtually disappear within a short time, except in iso- 
lated "Black Belt" areas of the South. If this is so, the occupational and 
income gaps will close as soon as educational equality is attained. Em- 
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ployment opportunities are already opening more rapidly than Negroes 
can become qualified to take advantage of them — especially in some 
professional and technical occupations in which a scarcity of qualified 
personnel of any race makes it impractical for employers to discriminate, 
or in which "conspicuous employment" of Negroes is considered good 
public relations by the corporation, government agency, or university. 

Since there is more discrimination in most other kinds of occupations, 
especially in the skilled trades, discrimination remains an important ob- 
stacle to Negro advancement. The craft unions of the skilled building 
trades for example use well established techniques of nepotism and 
maintain an artificial shortage of workers, thus effectively obstructing the 
hiring of Negroes among the potential workers. However, low average 
Negro occupational qualifications — ^the result of centuries of past subordi- 
nation — are now a greater hindrance than current discrimination in most 
occupations. 

The Persistent Income Gap 

The slow but steady closing of the educational gap and the more rapid 
decline in discrimination have not led to a convergence of Negro and 
white incomes. The reason is a growing gap between the incomes of 
well educated and poorly educated workers regardless of race. For in- 
stance, in 1949 males with only one to four years of formal schooling 
had a median income 31 per cent of that of males with four or more 
years of college, whereas by 1959 this percentage had declined to 24. 
Underlying this change was a widening of the income gap between un- 
skilled workers and professional, technical, and managerial workers — a 
change growing from automation and other technological developments, 
which increased demand for the highly trained and decreased demand for 
the unskilled and untrained. A much larger percentage of Negroes than 
of whites are still poorly educated and unskilled, and the decline in the 
relative status of these Negroes almost completely offset the economic 
advancement of the minority of Negroes who became well educated. 

The widening of the chasm between the opportunities and economic 
conditions of poorly educated and well educated workers is continuing 
and perhaps acceleratmg. As a consequence, Negroes must gain steadily 
on whites in education and occupational status merely to stay the same 
distance behind in income. There is likely to be enough automation 
during the next decade or so to make it hard for Negroes to keep up, and 
the income gap could widen appreciably. 

The Impact of Automation 
Any widening of the income gap will necessarily impede Negro efforts 
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to catch up in education (and could postpone the attainment of educa- 
tional equality well beyond the projection we give above), and any 
slowing of the convergence of Negro and white educational status will 
in turn tend to widen the income gap. Consequently, the imminent pros- 
pects of widespread automation give great urgency to efforts to improve 
Negro education and occupational qualifications. If Negro education is 
not improved rapidly enough, Negroes as a whole are faced for many 
decades of underprivilege and inferior status after the discrimination 
that has kept them down for so long is practically eliminated. 

As automation replaces discrimination as the major force keeping Ne- 
groes near the bottom of the social heap, Negro efforts to attain equality 
must change. The battle against discrimination may soon be won, but 
if Negroes try to impede automation, their efforts will be futile. Even 
labor leaders who feel their unions have much to lose are fighting delay- 
ing actions and playing for time and concessions; they do not think it 
possible to obstruct automation for very long. The most rational future 
strategy to raise Negro status would be a program of uplift and self- 
improvement, necessarily with the massive support of government, 
foundations, and all kinds of educational institutions. 

From the standpoint of Negroes, a shift away from emphasis upon pro- 
test to such a program may not come easily. Negroes are marshalled to 
fight discrimination, they increasingly focus their hostility upon whites, 
and they can release their pent up hostility in protest activities. They will 
find it hard to turn their attention upon themselves and settle down to the 
long, arduous, and unexciting tasks of uplift. Whites, whose consciences 
are being eased by the elimination of the more flagrant forms of discrimi- 
nation, may not readily give the sustained support and cooperation needed 
for an adequate program of Negro uplift. Not many whites are likely to 
feel responsible either for the technological changes that are lowering the 
economic status of the poorly educated or for the past discrimination 
that has left Negroes concentrated in this "downwardly mobile" segment 
of society. 

In short, neither recent trends in Negro status nor the potentialities of 
the methods now being used for Negro advance lead us to expect a rapid 
closing of the gap between Negroes and whites. Only a massive program 
of education, job retraining, and occupational upgrading — on a scale far 
greater than any program now proposed by Negro leaders, the federal 
government, or any organization concerned with Negro improvement — 
can save the majority of Negroes from many more decades of inferior 
status. Such programs of the President's "War on Poverty" as the Job 
Corps and Operation Head Start are a step in the right direction, and not 
a small one, but much greater efforts are needed. 
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ancestral home of many Negro Amer- 
icans. The brash young Malinke 
leader, Sekou Toure, decided that 
Guineans would no longer submit to 
French rule, and so he declared his 
country independent. It was a daring 
and dangerous move, for the French 
army could easily have put down any 
revolt. But Charles de Gaulle was 
wiser than that. He knew that the 
era of Western domination of Africa 
by force was ending, and so — how- 
ever reluctantly — he granted Toure 
his wish. However, de Gaulle knew 
that there were other ways of dis- 
couraging this independence move- 
ment (and there were all the other 
African territories under his wings), 
and he set about doing it. He with- 
drew all his technicians, teachers and 
aid from the new country, even cart- 
ing off governmental records and vital 
statistics for which the French could 
have no possible use. Guinea, it was 
decided, would stand as a horrible 
example. Well, the story of what hap- 
pened in Guinea is on record: the 
French left, and the Guineans had no 
one to turn to except Ghana, which 
had only received her independence 
the year before. The British and 
American governments in deference 
to their ally, France, withheld help. 
Guinea turned for assistance to the 
Soviet bloc of nations. Help came, 
and the Guineans managed. Then, 
fearing a Communist take-over, the 
Americans moved in with help, as did 
the British, and finally the French re- 
turned. Marxist-oriented, Toure had 
made it clear, especially to the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese, and finally 
even to the Americans, that he had 
no intention of submitting his people 
to ANY foreign nation or ideology. 
The Reds cooled off, and the Amer- 



icans stopped having hallucinations. 
But much damage had been done. 
Mostly in terms of trust, for while 
new buildings and industries are vital 
to the development of modern na- 
tions, a people are defined by things 
which mostly have to do with spirit 
and heart. The foreigners — ALL of 
them — had proven to have motives 
which had nothing at all to do with 
what was essentially Guinean. 

Early in 1959, only months after 
Sekou Toure's historic move, we 
journeyed alone and uninvited to 
Guinea. We found a brave, inexperi- 
enced, but determined people strug- 
gling to run a country which had 
been criminally left unprepared for 
the task. But worse than this display 
of monumental malice was the unfor- 
givable rape and debasement of the 
art of the people of Guinea. Much of 
the country's finest art departed the 
country with the colonialists, and 
some of what was left was simply 
piled up in the courtyards and hall- 
ways of the little museum beside the 
sea in Conakry, exposed to the ele- 
ments. Anyone who wished could 
take what he wanted and, of course, 
scores did. 

But the craftsmen in the villages 
and cities went on working, even 
when their work showed clearly the 
corrupting influences of Western 
commercialism, the too-sleek, too- 
stylized ebony and ivory carvings 
which sell quickest in Paris, London 
and New York. The art and skill are 
there, and they will show through, 
and now that the little museum is in 
the hands of those who respect the 
work and worth of the artists it is 
hoped that indigenous influences 
again will prevail. 



That Great Seer — Kenneth Rexroth 
Here is that great literary intellectual liberal Kenneth Rexroth ("I 
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can't be prejudiced; why, I live right in the middle of a J^egro neighbor- 
hood") writing about Negro poets and poetry in the June Harper's: 
"A generation ago when Yeats, in his preface, dismissed Wilfred 
Owen with the observation 'the poetry was' most emphatically 'not in 
the pity,' he scandalized everybody. I'm afraid he was right and nothing 
bears him out more than most contemporary Negro poetry. The rela- 
tion between the races in America is in fact a tragedy or a mortal sin, 
but artistically it is a bore. It is a shocking state of affairs, but it doesn't 
make for art. 

"Race poetry, 'protest poetry' self-evidently can say nothing new. 
Alas, white editors want little else. If you're colored and enclose a photo- 
graph, you can publish almost anything, as long as it's about dope, saxo- 
phones, lynching, urine-stained hallways, and murderous miscegena- 
tion . . . 

"The best recent anthology is Beyond the Blues, published in England 
by the Hand and Flower Press, and edited by Rosey E. Pool, who is a 
Dutchwoman. Here again, the young poets who make the most impact 
are those who avoid explicit racial protest. Typical of the best is Julia 
Field, whose poetry has poignancy that might be the expression of any 
race. She and the few others like her might be said to represent the ar- 
rival of negritude in American verse — that is, she has pride in her race, 
because she has pride in herself. I think that this question is a most im- 
portant crux of aesthetic judgment — it points up the most basic of all 
issues. It is a moral problem, essentially, but it is directly reflected in 
artistic construction . . ." 

Gobbledegook? — But, of course! The same old routine, ad infinitum. 
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More about writers and writing: 

Here's news for that vast army of 
de nigra tors of James Baldwin's An- 
other Country : In its list of 12 post- 
World War II American novels most 
likely to endure, the British maga- 
zine. Books and Bookmen, picked the 
Baldwin novel along with Norman 
Mailer's The Naked and the Dead, 
Saul Bellow's Adventures of Augie 
March and J. D. Salinger's The 



Catcher in the Rye . . . Thornton 
Wilder ( The Bridge of San Luis Rey) 
received the first National Medal for 
Literature at the White House last 
May. The National Book Commit- 
tee's prize, consisting of a $5,000 
cash award and a bronze medal de- 
signed by Leonard Baskin, was pre- 
sented at the White House by Na- 
tional Book Committee chairman 
Donald H. McGannon . . . Cormac 
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McCarthy received the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters' Travel- 
ing Fellowship in Literature ... /I 
Recent Killing, a full-length play by 
poet-playwright Le Roi Jones, is 
scheduled for a Broadway unveiling 
in the fall. .Bobb Hamilton ("Black- 
berry Pit," Negro Digest, March 
1965) reports that he is co-editor of 
Soulbook, the second number of 
which is available for 65 cents per 
copy from P.O. Box 1097, Berkeley, 
Calif., or from Mr. Hamilton at 350 




FAIR 
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Bowery, New York City. Among the 
feature articles: ^'El Hajji Malik 
Shabazz: Leader, Prophet, Martyr," 
by Bobb Hamilton; "Apartheid Is 
Doomed!", by the African National 
Congress and the editors of Soul- 
book; and "Did the United Nations 
Benefit the Congo?", by Kenn Free- 
man . . . Langston Hughes has been 
named to write the Harry Belafonte- 
produced CBS-TV special on the era 



of The Black Renaissance in Harlem. 
Langston is the perfect choice: he 
was there (So, incidentally, was Arna 
Bontemps who wrote about the pe- 
riod in Negro Digest, September 
1964) . . . Harcourt, Brace has pur- 
chased Ronald Fair's second novel, 
Hog Butcher, which may be pub- 
lished a year from the appearance of 
Fair's first book, the riproaring Many 
Thousands Gone. 



0 



Mr. Killens and 
Black Man^s Burden 

John Oliver Killens, author of the 
article "Would You Want One Of 
Them To Marry Your Daughter" 
(page 5), is the famous novelist 
(Youngblood, And Then We Heard 
The Thunder) turned — temporarily 
— essayist and traveler-historian. He 
takes on the role of essayist with 
Black Man's Burden, the book from 
which the Negro Digest article is 
excerpted (The title essay is excerpt- 
ed in the August issue of Ebony). He 
plays traveler-historian with an up- 
coming book on Nigeria, the bustling 
West African country where Mr. 
Killens has traveled extensively. A 
new novel is in the works. Come 
September, Mr. Killens possibly will 
return to the campus of Fisk Uni- 
versity where he served during the 
spring semester as author-in-resi- 
dence. The cartoon at left? — Well, 
that was done by Negro Digest 
artist Herb Temple to illustrate the g 
Ebony article. Damned appropriate, 5 
eh? Black Man's Burden, by the way, x 
is being published by Trident Press, o 

j«, t 111 ^1 1 1 ^11*^ 
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and it should be on the book stalls K 



any day now. 



Awards, Fellowships, Competitions: Chilton Books, in collaboration 
with Peter Owen Limited and Mayflower Books, both of London, have 
announced the $3,000 Anglo-American Book Award Competition "for 
an original novel of literary merit." This is what the announcement 
stated: "Since the competition is intended to encourage new talent, 
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unpublished writers will be given preference, but authors of published 
books are fully eligible." Naturally, as in all such competitions, manu- 
scripts should be typewritten, double-spaced, and accompanied by "a 
legible self-addressed return label. They should be marked Anglo- 
American Book Award, and mailed to Peter Owen Ltd., 12 Kendrick 
Mews, Kendrick Place, London, S.W. 7, England — to arrive not later 
than December 31, 1965." ... A detailed copy of the rules for the 
Anglo-American Book Award, incidentally, can be obtained by writing 
to John Marion, Editor, Chilton Trade Book Division, 227 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 . . . Actor-writer Woodie King Jr., 
founder of Detroit's Concept East Theatre, was one of the 29 winners 
of John Hay Whitney Opportunity fellowships for 1965-66. Mr. King 
will study in the theater in New York . . . Lonnie Elder III received 
the $500 Stanley Drama Award for his play. The Ceremonies of Dark 
Old Men. The prize is offered each year by Mrs. Alma T. Stanley, a 
resident of Staten Island and widow of the board chairman of Inter- 
national Nickel of Canada . . . Poet Mari Evans also received a $500 
honorary fellowship from the John Hay Whitney foundation . . . 
Robert Penn Warren, ex-segregationist turned "Negro authority," re- 
ceived the $2,000 Irita Van Doren Award for his book. Who Speaks 
For The Negro? . . . Julian Mitchell, author of The White Father (re- 
viewed for Negro Digest by poet Dudley Randall), received the $300 
John Llewelyn Rhys Memorial Award for 1965 . . . Poet Marianne 
Moore was elected the 1965 Fellow of the Academy of American 
Poets and received the $5,000 cash award which goes with the honor 
. . . The National Society of Professional Engineers announced a $500 
Journalism Award Contest for the best writing on engineering in the 
mass media. The contest will be annual, and submissions will be made 
by editors during the year of publication to Kenneth E. Trombly of the 
society, 2029 K Street, Washington, D. C. 



The Amistad Society 



Chicago's Amistad Society, one of 
the first of a growing number of or- 
ganizations dedicated to the promo- 
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tion of a greater appreciation of Ne- 
gro history presented a program 
during the summer worthy of an or- 
ganization several times its size and 
age. The roster of scholars and teach- 
ers participating in the Society's lec- 
ture series was impressive, to say the 
least. Sterling Brown, the rapier wit 
of the Howard University English 
Department, enlivened the all-day 
program with his very special angle 
of vision on the history of those qual- 
ifying as Negroes. Poet and folk- 
lorist, Mr. Brown demonstrated the 
effectiveness of those disciplines in 
communicating to his audience the 
irony and beauty of the Negro past. 
The other speakers were Lerone 
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Bennett Jr., whose fourth book, Con- 
frontation, is due this fall; August 
Meier, author of Negro Thought In 
America; and Richard Wade, author 
of Slavery In The Cities. Mr. Ben- 
nett, of course, is the senior editor of 
Ebony magazine; Mr. Meier is pro- 
fessor of history at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity; and Mr. Wade is professor of 
history at the University of Chicago. 

A group of young people associat- 
ed with The Amistad Society took 
over during the second half of the 
program with a dramatic presentation 
of Negro history in verse. No 
strangers to their past, these children. 

Credit for the success of the So- 
ciety's undertakings should go pri- 
marily to Sterling Stuckey and Bea- 
trice Young, two young people whose 
dedication has been proven over and 
over again. Until last spring, Mr. 
Stuckey was a teacher in the Chicago 
public schools where he worked with 
youth groups, seeking to send them 
off in the right direction. He resigned 
as teacher to concentrate on research, 
consultation with a publisher of en- 
cyclopedias, and writing. 



Miss Young also is a schoolteacher 
— during and after school hours. The 
young woman has sparked a num- 
ber of projects designed to foster the 
study of Negro history on the city's 
sprawling South Side, and she gives 
of her time and energy above and 
beyond any expectation. 

The people who attend the pro- 
grams sponsored by The Amistad 
Society are, for the most part, solidly 
grounded in Negro history. They 
are not poseurs, making an identifi- 
cation with promoters of Negro his- 
tory because it appears currently 
fashionable to do so. For the most 
part, that is. There remains that ag- 
gravating minority who swing their 
blackness like swords. 

The theme of the Society's pro- 
gram, incidentally, was "The Souls 
of Black Folk." Genuine "soul," 
that is. The Amistad Society cer- 
tainly deserves the support of Chica- 
goans, and it appears to be getting it. 
The auditorium of Crerar Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, where the pro- 
gram was held, came close to being 
filled. All day. 





4 41 

Souls of Black Folk: Poet-folklorist Sterling Brown and historian Lerone 
Bennett Jr. were guest speakers at Amistad Society program hosted by 

Sterling Stuckey (right) 
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Theafen Former model and occasional actor Hal DeWindt, long ab- 
sent from such old stomping grounds as the annual Ebony (magazine) 
Fashion Fair, turned up as stage manager of New York's Shakespeare 
Festival Mobile Theater during the summer. Mr. DeWindt also has 
tried his hand at folksinging and playwrighting. 

i 

Other Ports, Other Storms: Apartheid, Portuguese style, was the clamor 
in Lisbon when the Portuguese Writers Association awarded a literary 
prize to Jose Vieira Mateus da Graca, author of the novel, Luanda 
(capital of Angola). The Minister of Education accused the writers' 
group of **deeply offending national sentiment" in giving Vieira the 
prize because the book is sympathetic to the black rebels in Angola. 
Vieira was convicted in 1963 of terrorist activity on behalf of the rebels 
and is serving a 14-year prison term presently. His novel was published 
under the pseudonym Vieira, and the writers' group denied that the au- 
thor's true identity was known. The prize is worth about $1,750. The 
Portuguese Writers Association was banned by the government ... In 
Sierra Leone, the second edition of the Bulletin of the Association for 
African Literature in English was published last spring. This number 
was edited by Eldred Jones, professor of English at Fourah Bay College, 
University of Sierra Leone (Mr. Jones is also author of the recently 
published volume, Othello's Countrymen). Contributors to the period- 
ical wrote on such subjects as **Recent African Fiction," "Recent 
African Drama" and considerations of African poetry and vintage 
African literature . . . National Educational Television officials in New 
York are ecstatic over their two-part feature, Changing World: South 
African Essay, which enterprising English and Canadian film makers 
were able to shoot and smuggle out of the land of apartheid. Among 
those interviewed for the cameras were Albert LuthuU, the Nobel Peace 
Prize winner, and Alan Paton, the novelist, both "banned persons" by 
the South African Government. NET's 90 affiliate stations across the 
nation will televise the series during the year ... In his first few months 
as European editorial representative for the Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany (Ebony, Jet), Charles Sanders has fanned out over Western 
Europe from his Paris base. Jet readers, in particular, now have a 
regular report on who is doing what and where in Europe. 

Data on the I>ance: Both Alvin Ailey and Donald McKayle created 
new ballets for The Harkness Ballet. The Ailey Dance Company 
sparked considerable excitement in its State Department-sponsored 
world tour. 

About A Contributor 

Matthew Davidson is the nom de plume of a young Californian who 
combines study (for a degree in sociology at San Diego State College) 
with taking care of a family (two children). For this article. "The 
Negro and The Police," he spent many hours in research and sa\s the 
article would not have been possible "without the kind cooperation 
of acknowledged experts such as Mr. Milner (named in the article) of 
the University of Southern California." 
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through organization. If the author 
impressed the reader with anything, 
it is certainly with the fact that there 
are a large number of organizations 
that are working in the slums. The 
problem is to weed out ones that or- 
ganize at and down to the people and 
substitute for them groups that organ- 
ize with the people. But clearly, as 
she states, "Most problems in East 
Harlem seem to merge into one: 
How can people best be organized to 
deal with their own problems and get 
enough power to demand of society 
what is their right." 

It's interesting to read a book 
with such straightforwardness, minus 
sociological and psychological jar- 
gon. None of the real impact of the 
problems is lost in a maze of tech- 
ical terms. Mrs. Sexton speaks sim- 
ply and forcefully as only an inter- 
ested, enlightened woman can. There 
is certainly no scarcity of literature 
on the subject of the slums, but this 
book is one well worth adding to the 
growing number. 

Urban Desegregation is a very 
competent, unpretentious study of 
selected Negro families that moved 
into white neighborhoods in Seattle, 
Washington. The authors make no 
grandiose boasts about their study 



and are quite truthful when they state 
that the real value of their study is to 
demonstrate . . that Negroes can 
successfully live and be accepted in 
white residential areas. This provides 
tangible evidence for others who 
need encouragement to make a sim- 
ilar move. It can disabuse many cur- 
rent half-truths and myths about 
Negro neighbors." 

My first reaction was to say that 
this is fine to say about a place like 
Seattle. It really is far to the North- 
west and probably more liberal than 
most cities. But the brief introduction 
to the book makes it very plain that 
Seattle, contrary to my basic assump- 
tion, was not, and is not, that much 
different from other American cities. 
There has been a rather active past 
history of racial intolerance. The up- 
shot of all this is that although the 
study is centered around Seattle, it 
applies in many instances to even 
cities that have a more widely circu- 
lated reputation for bigotry. It has 
already been alluded to the fact that 
the book makes no claims of being 
profound, but it does provide the 
reader with actual case studies which 
substantiate pretty much what most 
intelligent Negroes already have sur- 
mised. — Brooks Johnson 



In his first novel. Ladies of the 
Rachmaninoff Eyes (Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux, $4.95), Henry Van 
Dyke, winner of a Hopwood Award 
at the University of Michigan, intro- 
duces a different adolescent to fiction. 

Oliver, the seventeen-year-old nar- 
rator, is not a crybaby like Salinger's 
Holden Caulfield. He and his black 
Aunt Harry live with a rich Jewish 
widow who pays for his tutor and 
who plans to send him to Cornell. 
He is fortunate and knows it. He is 



not the questing adolescent of Elli- 
son's Invisible Man. He passes his 
vacation reading Baudelaire and writ- 
ing a summer poem. He is not a cal- 
culating seducer like James Leigh's 
Phil Fuller; for when Delia Mae, the 
housemaid, crawls into his bed or un- 
dresses in his bedroom, he retreats. 
He is not the rage-filled Bigger 
Thomas of Native Son. When the 
orange-haired Belle Thompson de- 
clines his advances — "I've never be- 
stowed any favors on a colored man 
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■ — boy before," his reaction is only 
that her reason seemed "so abstract, 
so theoretical." In short, he is a witty 
and engaging young man. 

Henry Van Dyke has a keen eye 
for comic idiosyncrasies. In sentences 
that glitter but do not slash, he 
depicts Mrs. Klein and Aunt Harry 
with their spats and makings-up, 
Mrs. Klein's gross, alcoholic son 
Jerome and his cold wife Patricia Jo, 
and Delia the maid, who gets "The 
Nasties" whenever she looks at an 
attractive man, or an unattractive 
one, for that matter. 

The two old ladies invite a self- 
styled warlock to visit them and con- 
duct a seance in which they hope to 
question Mrs. Klein's son Sargeant 
about his suicide. Oliver suspects that 
the man is a charlatan, and tries to 
prevent the seance, but fails. At the 
seance there is a discovery of deca- 
dence, and the story takes an unex- 
pected turn toward horror and dis- 
integration. 

Henry Van Dyke is a voice of 
distinctively different timbre. He will 
be interesting to watch as his art 
matures and deepens. — Dudley 
Randall 

i 

Adam Clayton Powell is to white 
journalism what Alabama Governor 
George Wallace is to the Negro press. 
Adam can do no right for whites and 
Governor George can do no right for 
Negroes. With such logic fairly ram- 
pant around the country, two white 
writers, Neil Hickey and Ed Edwin, 
attempted the portrayal of America's 
most colorful Negro politician in a 
book titled, Adam Clayton Powell 
and the Politics of Race. (Fleet, 
$6.50) 

One would suspect that Adam 
would emerge from this literary ef- 
fort with his feelings hurt, an eye 
battered, and his reputation cracked 
in several places. Not so. The out- 
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come probably is best summed up in 
this belly smacking paragraph in the 
298-page book: "Negro Americans 
will adore him (Powell) for what he 
gave them; a sense of self and self 
esteem, of full manhood, of having 
wombs to give birth to fully male 
humans. Powell, for his part, was the 
creature of the black ghetto and of a 
manner of life designed, enforced 
and perpetuated by the white man. 
The fatal dualism in him is, in fact, 
a symptom of the double moral 
standard and ultimately, of the hy- 
pocracy of white America." 

This statement, perhaps, is the 
theme which runs throughout the 
study detailing Adam's rise from a 
Colgate University student caught 
passing for white to a Negro leader 
who for years advocated the philoso- 
phy of marching blacks only to find 
that, when blacks finally marched, he 
was not a participant. 

The book, filled with incidents 
many years forgotten in which Adam 
either did or didn't do what many 
whites and Negroes hoped he would 
do, is not one sided. It describes viv- 
idly the handsome solon during his 
finest hours — the verbal bout with 
Mississippi Rep. John Rankin over 
the use of the word "nigger" on the 
House floor, the victory over Car- 
mine DeSapio and his Tammany 
forces, his non-discrimination amend- 
ment campaign, and the drawn out 
persecutory income tax and libel 
litigation. 

The fundamental weakness of the 
book, however, it would appear to 
me, is that the authors examine Adam 
with a measuring stick to ascertain 
why he is "a round peg in a square 
hole*' in the white world. Constantly 
the reader is made aware that Adam 
blew his chances to be the widely 
hailed "American Negro hero" and 
often the explanation is not deep 
enough to give the reader a better 
understanding of Adam as a man 
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with ambitions, dreams and even 

frailties. 

Perhaps, this fault in approach also 
caused the authors to underplay 
Adam's role not as a leader, a poli- 
tician, a spokesman, and a crusader 
but as chairman of one of the House 
of Representatives' most important 
committees, Labor and Education, 
and still do a bang up job in the legis- 
lative jungle on Capitol Hill. This 
accomplishment in itself makes 
Adam more than a symbol but a val- 
uable but unpredictable cog in the 
Negro's fight for first class citizen- 
ship. To even-Steven this literary 
project, two Negro journalists must 
team up and do a book on Ala. Gov. 
George Wallace and see if they can 
do as well on the pride of Dixie. 
— Simeon Booker 

The White Father of Julian Mitch- 
ell's novel of the same name (Farrar, 
Straus, $4.95) is Hugh Shrieve, a 
colonial administrator for the Ngulu, 
an African tribe. Ill at ease among 
the polished ladies of England, he 
lives with an Ngulu widow whom he 
loves, and by whom he has a young 
son. 

Shrieve returns to England for the 
conference on independence of the 
colony, to plead for protection of the 
Ngulu, whom he fears will be over- 
run, when the British withdraw, by 
the Luagabu, a larger, more advanced 
and warlike tribe. 

Edward, a skeptical, non-commit- 
ted Oxford student and jazz pianist, 
admires Shrieve*s sincerity, and be- 
comes his secretary. Both Shrieve and 
Edward are sympathetic characters. 
Shrieve's earnest and amateurish at- 
tempts to arouse interest in the plight 
of the Ngulu among the suave and 
non-committal officials, and Edward's 
efforts to make a fortune as a pop 
singer so that he can retire and do as 
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he pleases (although he has not found 
anything he considers as worth do- 
ing), interweave in the novel, and 
give a picture of contemporary Eng- 
land, gone materialistic and commer- 
cial. 

There are some good comic set 
pieces — one where Shrieve drinks 

with Jumbo, his war-time mess-mate 
in a midget submarine, and Jumbo 
gradually reveals the venality under- 
neath his bonhomie; another where 
Edward has an audition as a pop 
singer for the world-wide Brach en- 
terprises and sees an 18-year-old 
singer with gorilla-like arms in an 
obviously new suit who can't sing in 
key and whose songs have to be re- 
peated over and over and taped to- 
gether. The four girls who accom- 
pany the singer are middle-aged 
women, and one of them is knitting. 

Mr. Brach changes Edward's name 
to Sammy Sweet and plans for him to 
popularize a new dance, originally 
called the Choke, but changed to the 
Sway to prevent its being blamed for 
all the sex murders in England. The 
head of the Brach enterprises, which 
include real estate, a world-wide soft 
drink called Free, restaurants, cloth- 
ing stores featuring tight slacks and 
loose sweaters, and a music and en- 
tertainment industry, is a paranoiac 
who is obsessed with fear of a con- 
spiracy against free enterprise and 
who maintains organizations to spy 
on his businesses and on each other. 
One wonders who are more naive, the 
consumers whom Mr. Brach manipu- 
lates, or the Ngulu. 

The music sections of the book 
contrast with William Melvin Kelley's 
A Drop of Patience. Edward is edu- 
cated and fluent, but is a mediocre 
jazz pianist. Mr. Kelley's musician 
Ludlow is ignorant and inarticulate, 
but creates a new jazz style. Mr. 
Mitchell seems compelled to describe 
every character and every room the 
characters enter. These digressions 
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create little eddies which hold up the 
narrative flow. In Mr. Kelley's book, 
nothing can be seen through Lud- 
low's blind eyes, but the book has, to 
me, more intensity of living, and the 



story moves onward with compelling 
force. To be caught up in the fate of 
a character, one doesn't need to know 
the color of his eyes. — Dudley Ran- 
dall 



D 

Hey, you short story writers out there: Whit and Hallie Burnett have 
provided a feast with their big, smorgasbord of an anthology, Story 
Jubilee (Doubleday, $5.95). Among the fifty authors represented are 
William Faulkner, Langston Hughes (and thafs an innovation for these 
collections!), Norman Mailer, William Saroyan and Sherwood Ander- 
son, but there are also such fine and less well known writers (to readers 
of standard short story anthologies) as Mary O'Hara, Dawn Powell, 
Brian Glanville and Jack lams. All ot the stories included here appeared 
in the fabled Story magazine, which the Burnetts have edited for 
years. And there is a story each by the Burnetts, who wield a mean 
typewriter themselves. The range of writers, styles and subjects is wide, 
indeed, but the emphasis in these stories is, rightly, on story. Ideology 
and polemic rarely get in the way. For instance, the veteran short story 
writer (and novelist) Stuart Cloetc is not a man most Negro Digest 
readers would be inclined to agree with generally, particularly on Africa 
(Mr. Cloete formerly lived in South Africa and is an apologist for that 
country's racial policies), but Mr. Cloete's story, "Congo," which has 
an African background, is an example of good old-fashioned story- 
telling. It is, in fact, a thriller. Mr. Cloete's straight brand of narrating 
is balanced by the fanciful style of Truman Capote and the cool, surgi- 
cal approach of John Cheever. For writers — and readers!-— S/oi^y 
Jubilee is a treat. 



Upon picking up Dr. Mordechai 
Kreinin's Israel And Africa: A Study 
In Technical Cooperation (Colum- 
bia) I was impressed with the price 
of the book, $12.50. I immediately 
became interested in what the pub- 
lishers thought was contained within 
the 206 pages (appendix included) 
that would demand such a price. 
Here is what I found. The book is 
about rather specialized and tech- 
nical problems without all of the 
weightiness of technical and special- 
ized language. It is not intended for 
general reading, but the general pub- 
lic can read and understand it. It is 
written by a scholar who displays his 
scholarship through the manner in 
which he simplifies, rather than com- 
plicates, the subject matter. 



The substance of the book revolves 
around the ways and means in which 
Israel can aid Africa in the latter's 
struggle for economic and social 
growth. But more than that, it gives 
reasons why Israeli aid and assistance 
has certain advantages over aid from 
other countries, as well as the nega- 
tive aspects that may also exist. For 
example, he points out that aid from 
Israel does not mean that the recipi- 
ent country is getting involved in the 
power struggle between East and 
West. There is an element of kinship 
due to the fact that both Africans 
and Jews have had tragic pasts. 

There are several more aspects 
that make it most desirable for Afri- 
cans to get Israeli aid, but the one 
that holds the greatest import, as I 
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see it, is the fact that Africans who 
come to Israel for study tours and 
conferences see the political and so- 
cial leaders often roll up their sleeves 
and get very much involved in man- 
ual labor. The aversion that the 
African leader often displays for 
manual labor has two very real 
foundations. First, the old tribal and 
traditional customs have the women 
doing most of the manual labor, the 
man reserves his energy for the essen- 
tial task of hunting. Second, under 
the colonial powers it was the under- 
men, not the leaders, who performed 
tasks of manual labor. It is natural 
then that the African leaders should 
want to continue in this tradition and 
fashion. But what Africa needs is 
every available ounce of talent it has 
to apply itself to the problems facing 



it and when the most talented men 
are reluctant to pitch in for fear of 
doing something "beneath" them, 
then it is advantageous for them to be 
exposed to any system that will help 
to alter this unfortunate trait in the 
African make-up. 

Perhaps none of the above is really 
very original, startling, or sensational; 
but it is useful and compiled In a 
logical, easy reading style. It makes 
interesting reading for those who 
have an especially strong interest in 
African development. Africa must 
emulate Israel in certain crucial areas 
of improvement; many of these are 
very candidly, but gently pointed out. 
The book bears the mark of a scholar 
and that is rare in these days of mass 
production of books. 

— Brooks Johnson 



The Confederate general of the title is not a character in this book 
by Richard Brautigan, A Confederate General from Big Sur (Grove 
Press, $3.95), but is supposed to be the great grandfather of one Lee 
Mellon, who meets the narrator, Jesse, on a spree after he has hit "a 
rich queer" on the head with a rock and has taken his car, his watch 
and his money. Later, Jesse visits Lee in his primitive cabin on Big 
Sur, and the rest of the book is taken up with their attempts to find 
food, money, tobacco and "lays." 

The reader of this book is reminded of an old-time vaudeville 
comedian who feels the audience is getting bored and who says "damn," 
whereupon everyone laughs; only this time the performer says "damn 
damn damn damn damn damn damn damn" so often that there is no 
response. Mr. Brautigan uses so many four-letter words that they 
become as meaningless as the circumambient profanity of the Army. 

He seems to write whatever comes first to the top of his head, and 
what comes out is sometimes meaningless, sometimes inane and some- 
times a nice simile or metaphor. 

The characters are zany like those in comic strips. The book is 
froth, and like the fiction of ladies' magazines, is to be read in a summer 
hammock or in bed when you can't go to sleep, and then be forgotten. 
— Dudley Randall 

i 



In The Black Anglo-Saxons (Mar- 
zani & Munsell, $3.95), sociologist 
Nathan Hare carries on a contention 
begun several years ago by the late 
E. Franklin Frazier {Black Bourge- 
oisie). Essentially, it boils down to a 



conviction that assimilation into 
American life has cost the middle 
class Negro his "racial identity," ren- 
dering him a cheap, sterile and self- 
despising imitation. 

With an approach reminiscent of 
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the late Dr. Frazier's (personal anec- 
dotes, hearsay, erratic news items), 
Dr. Hare examines his subject from 
several points of view — the Mimics, 
the Image-Makers, the Cultured, the 
Supercitizens, etc. If this is supposed 
to provide dimension, it simply 
doesn't come off, for the book is 
singularly shallow, undocumented 
and often embarrassingly distorted. 
It has taken what may be an interest- 
ing subject of investigation and given 
it the depth and scholarship of a 
gossip column. 

In a chapter titled, "The Exiles," 
for example, the author states, "Be- 
cause they failed to gain equality as 
members of a race, they seek to abol- 
ish that race; integration becomes 
synonymous with t/wintegration of 
the Negro. They operate on the pa- 
thetic assumption that the sooner 
they forget that they are Negroes, the 
sooner the whites will also." 

This raises all kinds of interesting 
questions, among them whether or 
not there is such a thing as a pre- 
existent American Negro culture, and 
whether terms like "Negritude" and 
"blackness" (which presumably link 
all Negroes together in some sort of 
mysterious bond, even wedding them 
to distant Africa) have any validity. 

Instead of answering the questions, 
however, Dr. Hare devotes the entire 
chapter to a series of gossipy tidbits 
describing how horrible it was that a 
certain dancer quit Langston Hughes' 
stage revue in objection to its title. 
Black Nativity, and condemning Al- 
thea Gibson for insisting, in a maga- 
zine article, that she not be referred 
to as a "Negro" tennis player. 

Many of his observations are in- 
disputable, as when he bemoans the 
middle class's conspicuous consump- 
tion, anti-intellectualism, etc. Others 
are patently absurd. When a group of 
Howard University coeds confess 
they were thrilled at shaking hands 
with Robert Kennedy, Dr. Hare at- 
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tributes their enthusiasm to his (Ken- 
nedy's) whiteness! 

He becomes so enamored of his 
theme that he extends it to include 
middle class Negro speech, eating 
habits and even the kinds of names 
parents choose for their offspring. 
But as sociologist Oliver C. Cox 
points out in a rather stabilizing in- 
troduction: "As a population, either 
Negro or white, moves from lower to 
middle class status, it surrenders one 
subculture and takes on another. 
Thus, it should not be conceived of 
as being cultureless and rootless in 
the process . . . The culture of Negro 
Americans is not an immemorial her- 
itage of the race but rather a version 
of Western culture." 

And that romanticized folk tradi- 
tion so mourned by the Frazier-Hare 
school of commentators "was and 
still is a largely illiterate, extremely 
inefficient instrument of modern life. 
It is not an ideal toward which Negro 
Americans can be expected to re- 
vert." — Hamilton Bims 

H 

The major drawback of most writ- 
tings exposing social, economic or 
political ills is the fact that, although 
the subject matter may be interesting, 
usually the writing style is dull and 
colorless. Fortunately this is not the 
case with Dale Wright's They Harvest 
Despair ($4.95, Beacon Press). 
Wright's style is that of a novelist 
turned reporter. It is fluent, with just 
the right combination of pure prose 
and fact giving. It would have been a 
rather compelling book even without 
the added dash of Wright's style be- 
cause of the problem it deals with. 

They Harvest Despair tells of the 
never-ending whirlpool of back- 
breaking work that the migrant agri- 
cultural worker is caught up in as 
he moves up and down the East 
Coast with crops. It's not a very pret- 
ty picture, especially when the vicious 
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cycle of indebtedness, exploitation, 
and desperation is repeated each year 
within yelling distance of major cen- 
ters of culture and the twentieth cen- 
tury like Miami, Philadelphia, New 
York and other eastern seaboard 
cities. 

The other outstanding feature of 
the book is that it is exactly what the 
Foreword and Introduction state it 
to be. It is . . The Migrant's own 
story — a story that needs telling . . . 
this report is, rather, an amplification 
of the migrant's own faint cries. They 
are cries of bitterness, resentment, un- 
happiness, the futility of existence cut 
off from the rest of humanity." 

Wright has done just that. He has 
amplified and articulated the cries of 
the migrant worker so that their 
voices have been heard in the highest 
places in the land. Thankfully there 
is now just the faintest hope that 
more legislation will join the little that 
is already on the books to help the 
migrant worker extract himself from 
the quicksand of exploitation. 

But equally as important is the 
fact that, as Senator Harrison A. Wil- 
liams states in the Introduction, "It 
is heartening to know that courageous 
reporters like Mr. Wright still serve 
as active gadflies to America's con- 
science. His moving plea should be 
read by every American. . . ." With 
a recommendation from such a high 
place that drips with obvious truth, 
is there need to say more? — Brooks 
Johnson 



S 

There will never be another 
Mississippi Summer Project. The 
conditions of a state crippled by a 
ravaging history, together with the 
idealism of the young people who 
chanced death to open its closed 
doors, is captured in Letters From 
Mississippi (McGraw-Hill, $4.95), 
edited by Elizabeth Sutherland. 

"Damn it, I don't want to go; I just 



want to know the best way to do 
it . . .", written from the Oxford, 
Ohio, training camp in June, is typical 
of the almost frightening honesty 
contained in the letters (and ex- 
cerpts) written by the summer vol- 
unteers. 

Although the amazing introspec- 
tion of the students is the heart of the 
book, the book is also a complete 
catalogue of the summer project. 
From Oxford, to the Magnolia state, 
to the Atlantic City convention, and 
back to their northern homes, the 
reader journeys with the students. 
Mississippi life, through the eyes of 
those who became Mississippians for 
a summer, is shared with the reader, 
and the reader also shares the letter 
writers' abounding love for humanity 
and equally abounding hatred of evil. 
In reading Letters From Mississippi, 
one perceives the difference between 
the sympathy of the "liberals" and 
the empathy of those who chose to 
explore the depths of life while ex- 
periencing the taste of death. 

The letters provide heretofore un- 
published insights about Bob Moses 
— "he forced you by what he said and 
by his manner of saying it, to want to 
partake of him, to come to him. He 
was not in any way outgoing, yet 
when he spoke you felt close to him" 
— the young man who was largely re- 
sponsible for the creativity of the 
summer's endeavor. 

One is reminded that these students 
led a nation last summer, forcing it to 
see its crimes. Their spirit challenges 
the more cynical among us. Their 
concern is captivating and, however 
despairing one might be. Letters 
From Mississippi makes one recog- 
nize that the nation has produced at 
least one group of young people who 
are somehow larger and greater than 
the nation. Much has been written 
about the students' sacrifice last sum- 
mer. In getting to know them, one is 
aware of an even larger sacrifice that 
this nation will have to make if their 
idealism is not to be in vain. 
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More than just a book, these young 
people have revealed life itself — in- 
tense, exciting and sad. There will 
never be another Letters From Mis- 
sissippi. — David Llorens 

II 

Platzo and the Mexican Pony- 
Rider, (Trident, $4.95) by Theodore 
Isaac Rubin, author of Jordi and Lisa 
and David, reveals the inner life of 
two 16-year-old boys. There is a 
foreword by Bella S. Van Bark, 
M.D., advising the reader to treat the 
two sections of the book not as sim- 
ple tales, but to let the boys' fanta- 
sies and experiences set up reverbera- 
tions in the reader's own memories. 

Arthur Turbitzky (Platzo) is a shy 
intelligent student who sets down in 
a journal his feelings of inferiority 
because of his thinness and "deli- 
cacy," his suppressed hate of his 
father's coldness, his wonderings 
about sex, his growing love for Mil- 
licent. Read as a story, this is a little 
uneventful, but if one remembers 
one's own adolescence, there are re- 
verberations in the memory. 

The second section has much more 
action. The boy, perhaps a Puerto 
Rican, calls himself the Mexican 
Pony Rider because he can identify 
himself better with this character 
from the movie Zapata than with 



American cowboys. On his sixteenth 
birthday he treats himself to a trip to 
the Bowery, Chinatown, Woptown 
and other sections of New York. He 
is not shy and introspective like 
Platzo, but reacts swiftly and violent- 
ly. He kicks a drunk, cuts up a ball 
belonging to smaller boys with his 
switchblade, pays a gypsy to let him 
pillow his head on her breasts, and 
goes to a prostitute's room. 

In the Afterword, Dr. Van Bark 
analyzes the two sections and points 
out that although the two boys seem 
to be at opposite poles, they are alike 
in their feelings of inferiority, their 
anger, and their fear of relating to 
other people; and that all of us have 
similar feelings. 

It's hard to tell whether these are 
meant to be fictions or case histories. 
(I looked up Mr. Robin's other two 
books in the library and found that 
they were catalogued under Child 
Psychiatry.) If fictions, the com- 
ments are superfluous. The explana- 
tion should lie within the stories 
themselves. Neither The Wasteland 
nor Ulysses, complicated as they are, 
had this apparatus of a Foreword and 
an Afterword when they appeared, 
although there has been plenty of ex- 
plication since their appearance. On 
the other hand, if they're case his- 
tories, the doctor's analysis seems ap- 
propriate. — Dudley Randall 



n 

Thomas Molnar's introduction to his book, Africa — A Political 
Travelogue, (Fleet, $6.95) ends with the statement, "I tried to under- 
stand Africa, and now I shall try to make others understand it." There's 
something about that sentence that just does not ring true. On the 
surface it would appear acceptable, but closer scrutiny turns up the fact 
that the author in the first half of his statement admits that he tried 
to understand Africa, something of a qualified statement with a certain 
amount of reservation in it. But the second half of it doesn't carry the 
same feel of understandable reservation. For how can he even try 
to make others understand Africa if he himself, in the opening words 
of the sentence, readily admits that he isn't certain that he even under- 
stands it? From reading the second half of the statement one gets 
the feeling that the author has now discarded the reservations he 
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justifiably had in the first part, and is hot on his way to sharing with 
the rest of the world his "understanding" of Africa. 

Mr. Molnar traveled to several places that I had the pleasure of 
visiting a year or so before him. Now it is more than true that what is 
true of Africa today is not true of it tomorrow, but in several instances 
I spent more time in places than he, and, by virtue of my color, got to 
speak a bit more intimately with many of the African leaders and per- 
haps got more of an "African (black)" point of view than he, but I 
find we disagree on the overall conditions, motivations, capacities, and 
potentials of both Africa and Africans. Despite the fluid conditions in 
Africa, it doesn't change that drastically nor that fast, so the basis for 
the difference in opinion must rest in our personal outlook and 
approach. 

For example, Mr. Molnar states, "The traveler realizes that all 
around him Africa is still the white man's creation." Then he goes on 
to credit the white man with the manifestations of "civilization" like 
straight avenues, administrative buildings, apartment buildings, hygeine, 
police, etc. He blithely omits the fact that these were in fact the 
combination of "western" technology and African labor. Further he 
states, "I came definitely to the conclusion that the dividing line between 
orderliness and a kind of nonchalant anarchy coincided with the pres- 
ence or absence of the white man." But later, he relates that the colonial 
powers administered Africa to a large extent through the already 
century-old tribal government. One would hardly call these rather well 
defined, efficient lines of authority "anarchy." 

But despite certain obvious contradictions and rather suspect ideas 
about race in general, Mr. Molnar does make certain observations 
which are note-worthy, namely, that one should realize that, ". . . the 
black man does not have to be identical with the white to be his 
equal." If this kind of clear, perceptive thinking were manifested 
throughout then we might have something of value in Molnar's book, 
but we merely need to look at his observations about the Republic 
of South Africa to see his thinking become clouded and confused be- 
cause of his personal feelings about race. A selected list of quotes from 
his South African observations will serve to demonstrate what I mean. 
"Apartheid is enforced not with malevolence but with irritating 
logic." 

". . . the whites are a minority maintaining themselves by dint of 

tenacity, firmness and good conscience." (italics mine) 

"it must be pointed out to the American reader who is easily swayed 

by the self-righteous attitude of our leftist-liberal press." (italics 

mine) 

"The rector belongs to the Afrikaner elite, for which I have the 

greatest admiration." 
Mr. Molnar's book is extremely provocative, and at points incensing, 
but perhaps for these reasons alone it is worth reading. We need differ- 
ence of opinion and much of what we read now about Africa is by those 
who already have a positive disposition toward Africa. The unfortunate 
thing about Molnar is that he might have presented us with the kind 
of work that might help to fill this void, but instead he merely joins 
those with prejudices on the other side of the issue. — Brooks Johnson 
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Cheering Section 

Dear Editor: 

Norman Pritchard's poem "Self" 
in the June issue was perhaps one of 
the best short poems that I have ever 
read in the English language, certain- 
ly in recent literature. 

With poets of this caliber, you 
should have no difficulty in publish- 
ing an anthology of poetry from 
Negro Digest. 

Kenneth Johnson 
Corte Madera, California 

Dear Editor: 

At last you have published a poem 
that can be placed alongside the best 
poems published in any magazine. 
Norman's Pritchard's poem "!^lf" in 
your June issue is unquestionably a 
short masterpiece. I look forward to 
reading more of his work in forth- 
coming issues. 

Janet Williams 
New York City 

Dear Editor: 

Who pray tell is Norman Prit- 
chard? His poem "Self" in your June 
issue was by far the best poem yet to 
appear in your magazine. More 
please. 

Dora Willis 
San Francisco, California 

Dear Editor: 

Your article, "I'm Sick Of Soul" 
(By Horton Floyd), published in the 
April, 1963 issue of Negro Digest 



has at this late, late date re-aroused 
me sufficiently to write you. After the 
initial reading I simply dismissed your 
effort as a superficial one of cashing 
in on a controversial theme, rather 
than really probing it for the wealth 
of things it embodies. 

I perhaps still feel this way, so my 
writing you remains a mystery even 
to me. Perhaps the possibility of a 
"for-real" discussion is the only ex- 
cuse I have to offer. You certainly 
did not shatter any of my boundless 
enthusiasm for the doctrine of "soul" 
for if anything your article still strikes 
me as a fabric of safe evasions and 
ornissions and glaring misrepresen- 
tations of your opponents position; 
an attempt to reassure Mr. Charlie 
that the Negro is an American and 
commonplace as apple pie. 

Other than pitting celebrities 
against one another there is little ef- 
fort at presenting sound consistent 
arguments. What is actually claimed 
for the notion of "soul" is hardly 
touched upon. There is instead a con- 
fusing amount of glib civil rights jar- 
gon. Although "soul" is identified 
with Negro-ness it is traced to segre- 
gation rather than to the Negro's 
origin as a former African. 

There is confusion as to whether 
the quality or qualities thought to be 
Negro are unique to him or universal; 
and whether the Negro himself con- 
stitutes a race or a people and his 
pattern of life, a culture in itself or 
just an element, however central, of 
American culture. These confusions, 
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however, are sufficiently rich in their 
implications to constitute a blessing, 
and a basis for "lively** discussion. 

James Cunningham 
Chicago, Illinois 



Dear Editor: 

I wish to thank you for the won- 
derful symposium in the April issue 
of Negro Digest. 

It's surprising how many writers 
were thrown by your question. Only 
a few — ^Zack Gilbert, Conrad Kent 
Rivers, Ernest J. Gaines and John A. 
Williams — seemed to realize that the 
first duty of any writer, be he black, 
white or green, is to be continually 
Striving to develop and improve his 
craft and artistic skill. 

The logic of LeRoi Jones and Os- 
sie Davis and Calvin C. Hernton es- 
capes me. Indeed, only Louis E. Lo- 
max recognized the crying tragedy 
that needs to be shouted from the 
house tops. It is a fact that **Negroes, 
on the whole, do not read"!! They do 
not buy books! They buy hi-fi's and 
records by the millions, but not 
books. Alas, what good are writers 
without readers? 

Marie Jordan 
Brooklyn, New York 



Dear Editor: 

Several days ago I was browsing in 
the drugstore and your magazine 

caught my eye. I had never even seen 
a Negro Digest before, so I thought 
it might be very interesting to read, 
especially since I am an avid reader 
of the wonderful **Readers Digest'* 
and I was curious about what differ- 
ence there might be between the two. 
I promise you, sir, you will never use 
my subscription money to print the 
trashy, mediocre material such as I 
read in your issue of May, 1965. 

I refer especially to your article 
"How and Why Negroes Spend Their 
Money." No doubt Mr. Hare is re- 
quired to have some educational 



background, but I do sincerely trust 
that he is not a Negro, for it is people 
like him and like the ones in your 
organization who stereotype the Ne- 
gro race, and who continuously 
smear, and ridicule, and cause fear 
and hatred and repulsion among 
whites and others against a brilliant 
race of people. I deny you, abhor you 
and disagree with you violently; the 
Negro does have a mind of his own. 
When you and your editors gain the 
courage to "look ahead," perhaps you 
will be more content to offer the 
public a better digest . . . 

Mrs. Tommye Lou McDonald 
Riverside, Calif. 



Dear Editor: 

I read the article published in the 
May issue written by Mr. Feldman, 
entitled, "The Truth About The 
Congo." Though I must admit two 
wrongs don't make one right, I most 
honestly concurred with your expla- 
nation on the subject. 

The Image of the Congolese as a 
savage without culture or history is a 
cruel libel upon Africans of ability 
and tradition. In the name of Chris- 
tianity too many Europeans have 
committed untold and unbelievable 
crimes in the Congo. I read some of 
the cruelties mentioned in the article 
by you about five years ago which 
was published through a London 
source. The crimes committed by the 
Congolese today are indirect re- 
prisals; but I hope peace may soon be 
re-established. Thanking you for the 
light shed on that subject. Our read- 
ers will be much better informed, 
while others will be reminded of who 
were the real perpetuators for several 
decades. 

Christianity has been too long the 
scapegoat of many European's Ex- 
ploiters. 

Francisco Brewster 
Brooklyn, New York 
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The Negro Digest Bookshop 

Now, without leaving your home, you can purchase the book of your 
choice through NEGRO DIGEST'S convenient buy-by-mail order plan. 



119. The Neqro in the American Revolution 

123. Let My People Go 

124. Victory Over Myself 

129. Another Country 

130. A Different Drummer 

131. Burn. Killer. Burn 

133. Before The Mayflower (1964 Edition) 

136. The EBONY Cookbook: A Date With A Dish 

137. The Fire Next Time 

138. Neqro Firsts in Sports 

139. Sonny Listen: 

The Champ Nobody Wanted (cloth bound) 

139. (a) Sonny Listen: 

The Champ Nobody Wanted (paper bound) 

140. Her Nome Was Sojourner 

142. When The Word Is Given 

143. The Learning Tree 

144. Christmas Gif 

(anthology of Christmas literature) 

145. The Day They Marched 

146. White On Black 

147. The Kennedy Years and The Negro 

(cloth bound) 

147. (a) The Kennedy Years and The Neqro 

(paper bound) 

148. Amos Fortune's Choice 

149. Great Negroes. Past and Present 

150. Dancers on the Shore 

151. Color Me Brown 

( Story-Coloring Book for Children). 

152. Black Man's America 

153. Soon, One Morning 

154. Black Man In Red Russia 

155. John F. Kennedy and The NegrO 

(record- 12" LP) 

156. Strength To Love 

157. Crisis in Block and White 

158. Why We Can't Wait 

159. With Grief Acquainted 

160. The Negro Mood 

161. nigger 

162. The Negro Politician 

163. What Manner of Man 

(biography of Martin Luther King, Jr.) 

164. They Showed The Way 

(bioqraphies of 40 Neqro leaders) 

165. Shadow and Act 

166. Martin Luther KInq. Jr.: The Peaceful Warrior 

(children) 



by Benjamin Quartet 

by Albert Luthull 

by Floyd Patterson 

by James Baldwin 

by William Melvin Kelley 

by Paul Crump 

by Lerone Bennett Jr. 

by Freda DeKnight 

by James Baldwin 

by A. S. "Doc" Young 

by A. 5. "Doe" foung 

by A. S. "Doe" roung 
by Hertha Paul! 
by Louis Lomax 
by Gordon Parks 

by Charlemae Rollins 
by Doris E. Saunders, Ed. 
by Thompson 6 Nipson, Ed. 

by Doris E. Saunders, Ed. 

by Doris E. Saunders, Ed. 
by Alexander Magoun 
by Russell L. Adams 
by William Melvin Kelley 

By L. H. Giles and L. F. Holmes 
by Simeon Booker 
by Herbert Hill 
by Homer Smith 



by Martin Luther King, Jr. 

by Charles E. Silberman 

by Martin Luther King Jr. 

by Stan Williamson 

by Lerone Bennett Jr. 

by Dick Gregory 

by Edward T. Clayton 

by Lerone Bennett Jr. 

by Charlemae Rollins 
by Ralph Ellison 

by Edward T. Clayton 



$6.00 
$5.50 
$3.95 
$5.95 
$3.95 
$4.95 
$6.95 
$4.95 
$3.50 
$4.95 

$3.95 
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$4.95 
$3.95 
$4.95 

$4.95 
$1.00 
$3.95 

$3.95 

$2.00 
$5.00 
$5.95 
$3.95 

$1.00 
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$6.95 
$4.95 

$2.00 
$3.50 
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$3.50 
$6.95 
$3.95 
$4.95 
$4.95 

$4.95 

$3.00 
$5.95 

$3.25 
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Fve Done My Best, Lord . . . 

And Fm Truly Proud This Day 

It was indeed a great getting-up morning: the people came from everywhere- 
North, South, East and West, and even from the West Indies and Africa— and they 
were beautiful to behold. Proud black faces and friendly white faces, and all the 
many shades in-between. Oh, my, but what a joyous sight! 

And, Lord, we marched that day . . . We marched down 
that lovely vista from the Washington Monument until 
there stood the Lincoln Memorial bold against the sky. 
And soon Roy Wilkins was speaking, and Whitney Young, 
and James Farmer, and little John Lewis, bless his sassy 
young heart ... And then, finally, Martin Luther King 
Jr. telling about his dream ... And Lord, my soul just 
overflowed. 

And I thought about all the hard times, Lord, how 1 
worked from sun up to nightfall to get a little book 
learning and make a way for my own when it 
seemed there was no hope. And then I thought of 
my little grandbabies now growing up with a real 
chance in life at last, and I was happy. I felt my 
work had been done. And sudden-like, all the 
weight of my years came down on me, and I 
seemed to hear a far-off voicr sing- 
ing: "Sit down, servant, sit down." 
And I just sat down where I was. 
Lord knows i was tired. 




Knowledge is the Key To A 
Better Tomorrow 
Read 

Negro Digest 

On Sale at Your 
Favorite Newsstand 
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